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HE long anticipated change of government has now 

been adroitly and swiftly carried out. Certain square 

pegs have been extracted from round holes by trans- 
ference or retirement, and attempts made to fill these up in a 
more fitting manner. Some of these changes have long been 
felt to be desirable, but owing to the peculiar nature of the 
government, with its balance of parties and the key positions 
held by their leaders, it was considered too dangerous to make 
any move which might bring the whole structure toppling to 
the ground. The retirement, however, of Mr. MacDonald from 
the premiership facilitated a sort of general post, and on the 
joint assumptions that so far as possible no new entrants were 
to be allowed—that the so-called three-party nature of the 
government must be maintained—that only those who had, 
or have had in the past, their feet upon the ladder of office 
should be allowed to climb higher, a worse job might have 
been made of it. 

It is perfectly true that persistent health troubles have 
contributed very largely to the late Prime Minister’s depar- 
ture from his high office, but there is, of course, more in it 
than that. Mr. MacDonald never lived up to the great oppor- 
tunity he had as leader of the first National Government of 
1931. He too easily bowed before the tory hordes in Cabinet 
and Parliament, and made no attempt to exercise the real 
authority he possessed to give the government that vigorous 
leadership and national drive which lay within the scope of 
his authority. After obtaining his “ doctor’s mandate” he 
did little to influence the treatment of the patient beyond 
contributing a superb bedside manner. Mr. MacDonald is a 
distinguished and romantic figure possessed of a great 
personal charm, and he doubtless presided most successfully 
over Cabinet meetings and international conferences. On the 
other hand, he has never seemed at his ease in this House of 
Commons, has spoken little, and then not with great effect. 
In the early part of the year it must be admitted that his 
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presence at the head of the government had become a grave 
embarrassment to the administration, and it was generally 
felt that the Conservative Party would not consent to meet 
the electors again under his leadership. 

There has, of course, never been any question that his 
successor would be Mr. Baldwin, who has throughout this 
Parliament been the real leader of the House of Commons 
and master of the government. Gardiner says, in the final 
words of his book on Oliver Cromwell, that he was the 
greatest because the most typical of Englishmen. So, too, it 
may be said (putting political considerations aside) that the 
new Prime Minister is the greatest of Englishmen because he 
is so typical of all that is best in English life. There would be 
nothing much wrong with the conduct of affairs if the unadul- 
terated Baldwin outlook permeated resolutely and thoroughly 
the administration of British policy, but this is not the case. 
It is so often checked, hampered and dissipated by having to 
work through smaller and narrower minds. There is no doubt 
that looked at purely from the point of view of the headship 
of the government an improvement has taken place, and one 
that puts it more definitely in touch with the realities of the 
situation. 

Turning now to the extremely important post of Foreign 
Secretary, there has been a change of fundamental significance. 
No one man can combine in himself all the qualities, and 
when the fairies were making up the composition of Sir John 
Simon they must have considered that after conferring upon 
him supreme intellectual powers it was reasonable to withhold 
certain personal qualities. But these were essential to anyone 
responsible for the conduct of our foreign affairs, where human 
contacts with people of all races play so important a part. 
Nothing could exceed the extreme industry and great devo- 
tion to his task displayed by the late Foreign Secretary. He 
must certainly have desired a very different outcome to his 
efforts from that which has occurred, but without going into 
the history of international affairs in the last three years it is 
enough to say that British foreign policy under Sir John 
Simon has been disastrous in its consequences to this countr 
and the world. All will wish him well in the difficult task he 
has now undertaken as Deputy Leader of the House of 
Commons. His duties at the Home Office he will carry in 
his stride with every possible efficiency and success. 
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There has been considerable controversy as to Sir John’s 
successor at the Foreign Office, and many felt that the 
remarkable qualities of courage, sincerity and diplomatic skill 
displayed by Mr. Eden should carry him to that post. The best 
man we have had since Canning, as some experts say. Pro- 
vided, however, that he has ample scope to carry on with 
more authority than before the splendid work he is doing in 
League of Nations’ affairs, there is a good deal to be said for 
not exposing him alone without previous Cabinet experience 
to the chilling blasts of the crusted isolationists still within 
the Cabinet. 

Sir Samuel Hoare gives every promise of providing, with 
the new Prime Minister and Mr. Eden, a strong pro-League 
combination, for he had personal experience after the war as 
High Commissioner for Refugees for the League of Nations, 
and has been a consistent supporter and sympathiser with its 
work. The new Foreign Secretary has a cool, moderate, 
balanced mind and great industry. He has shown remarkable 
gifts of statesmanship in the conduct of Indian affairs in the 
last three years in a situation that has presented innumerable 
opportunities for false steps and political blunders. But he 
committed none, and obtained the goodwill and confidence of 
the many different Indian representatives, from princes to 
peoples, with whom he had to negotiate. Such a foundation 
is the best evidence of his ability, particularly in co-operation 
with Mr. Eden, who possesses some of the personal qualities 
he lacks, to give a new and decisive direction to the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. 

The control of our national finances remains in the com- 
petent hands of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who will doubtless 
continue his sound, orthodox if unimaginative administration. 
Although the second figure in the Conservative Party after 
Mr. Baldwin, he does not possess those qualities which would 
have enabled him to assume the supreme direction of affairs, 
but within the limits of his vision and policy he is an efficient 
guardian of the Treasury. 

It will doubtless be a great satisfaction to Lord Hailsham 
to find himself once again on the long-coveted Woolsack. His 
influence and that of the other service ministers has through- 
out been singularly unhelpful to any progress in disarmament 
and in the fulfilment of a resolute League of Nations policy. 
That the War Office should fall into the hands of one with so 
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different an outlook as Lord Halifax is interesting, though it 
would seem to be accidental and to have no necessary 
bearing on policy. Lord Halifax would appear to have gone 
there simply because it was the only place in the jig-saw 
puzzle of reconstruction into which he could be fitted at all 
elegantly. 

One cannot help regretting the departure of Lord Sankey 
from the Office of Lord Chancellor. He introduced an outlook 
and influence definitely non-Conservative, and carried out his 
duties with dignity and ability. The part he played in the 
remarkable duel in the House of Lords between himself and 
the Lord Chief Justice will long be remembered by those who 
had the good fortune to be present. Lord Sankey was the 
winner on all points. 

Returning to the question of the three service ministers, 
nothing is more singular in the new arrangement of offices than 
thesuggestion that Mr. MacDonald, whois ostensibly retiring on 
grounds of health, should be given the highly important duty 
of co-ordinating them. In such circumstances this obviously 
cannot be carried very far, but if the idea is that the new 
Lord President of the Council should exercise his high qualities 
of genial chairmanship and conciliation—never shown to 
greater advantage than in the small Indian summer enjoyed 
at Stresa—then much good work may be accomplished, 
particularly as he has acted for the last six years as Chairman 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence. It is dificult, however, 
to believe that any very fundamental changes will be made. 
For one thing, there has been introduced into the now highly 
important position of Secretary of State for Air, in place of 
the mild and graceful Lord Londonderry, a man of the auto- 
cratic and aggressive temperament of Sir Philip Cunliffe- 
Lister. These qualities have not endeared him to the House of 
Commons, but he possesses great industry and determination, 
and can certainly be counted upon to throw the utmost 
energy into the trebling of the Royal Air Force, a task fully 
to his taste. He would be much more effective if he could 
only bring himself to believe that a Member of Parliament can, 
without offence, hold a view contrary to his own! 

The Admiralty remains in the nautically accomplished 
hands of Sir Bolton Eyres Monsell. His training and career 
have taught him to believe in the navy as the only sure shield 
of Britain, and he may be trusted to do his utmost at all times 
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for the senior service, without taking too great notice of the 
“international dream ” of disarmament. 

Surprisingly, Mr. J. H. Thomas is to remain at the Domin- 
ions Office. One cannot help wondering whether a change 
might not have been worth carrying out here, in order to see 
whether a different type of personality would have had 
greater success with the unusual type found in Mr. De Valera. 
Probably there exists somewhere just the personality that is 
required to bring off a deal with Mr. De Valera, but that indi- 
vidual does not seem to be the genial and irrepressible Mr. 
Thomas. Surely the War Office would have appreciated 
him. 

In many ways one of the most interesting and important 
appointments is that of Mr. Ernest Brown to be Minister of 
Labour. The light of leadership that was beginning to shine 
on Mr. Oliver Stanley has been sadly dimmed by the collapse 
of the Unemployment Assistance Board’s regulations last 
February. Whatever the real explanation may have been, the 
main responsibility must lie on Mr. Stanley’s shoulders, nor 
would he seek to evade it. It was the gravest blunder com- 
mitted by the government in home affairs. For a few days 
they appeared to be tottering under it, and the present stand- 
still arrangement merely screens a very dangerous background. 
Apart from the original mistake, it is no credit to the govern- 
ment that they have been unwilling or unable to face the 
question of introducing new regulations during the past five 
months, a period much longer than anyone contemplated at 
the time. Suggestions have been made that the whole issue 
should be postponed in some ingenious manner until after the 
General Election, but it cannot be so avoided, and in placing 
Mr. Brown in charge the government have probably made 
as wise a selection as lay within their power. Mr. Brown is a 
master of the subject from a parliamentary, administrative 
and human point of view. He has shown great industry and 
ability in the offices he has held up to the present, and can be 
relied upon to make the best of a very bad job. What one 
likes particularly about this appointment is that it is an 
example of a man who without any adventitious advantages 
has been able to rise solely by his own natural gifts and 
parliamentary abilities. 

Taken purely on its merits and without regard to claims of 
various kinds, the appointment of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald 
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to the Colonial Office is excellent. He is thoroughly competent 
for the position. The fact that he is only 33 years of age 
should be a great recommendation at a time when it is realised 
that youth must be given its share in government. Mr. 
MacDonald is liked on all sides. He is modest, able, persua- 
sive, and has a clear, well-balanced mind. The only people 
who can really object to his appointment are those politicians 
more than 33 years old who feel that because they have lived 
longer, they have the right to take precedence. Not much 
sympathy need be wasted on those who take this view. 

From the first formation of the National Government in 
1931 it was obvious that Sir Kingsley Wood was worthy of a 
more important position than that of Postmaster-General, 
but he had to make way for the representatives of other 
parties. This has been most fortunate for the post office 
and those who make use of its many public services. His 
transference to the important position of Minister of Health 
will undoubtedly strengthen the government, for Sir Kingsley 
knows how to “ put it over,’ whereas Sir Hilton Young, with 
all his admirable qualities, did not. It remains to be seen 
whether the new Minister of Health is to continue his work 
as Minister of Propaganda—a curious and dubious arrange- 
ment. 

Lord Zetland is little known on the parliamentary stage, 
though he has won golden opinions in India, and has written 
a masterly life of Lord Curzon. He is one of that considerable 
number of members of both Houses who have sat through all 
the Round Table Conferences and the meetings of the Stand- 
ing Joint Committee. He is, therefore, steeped in the subject, 
and being in full sympathy with the policy of the government 
would appear to be admirably equipped to carry on the Hoare 
tradition. Incidentally, it enables a Harrovian Prime Minister 
to add a third Harrovian to the government, the other being 
the new Foreign Secretary. 

One of the most interesting appointments is that of Lord 
Eustace Percy as Minister without Portfolio. Lord Eustace 
is generally regarded as the leader of the Left Wing Con- 
servatives in the House, of whom there are a considerable 
number amongst the younger members. They have advanced 
views on the subject of Planning, particularly for industry, 
and their outlook is in general so progressive that it would 
not be difficult for them to take part as the Right Wing of a 
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National Government of the Left. It was, therefore, an adroit 
move to attempt to attach this important body of opinion to 
the government. Furthermore, it might be represented as a 
very moderate approach towards the views of those who hold 
that there should always be a certain number of prominent 
ministers without departmental duties, whose task it would 
be to plan policy on a wide front. 

It is also interesting to note those who are not in or not 
represented in the new government. The Labour Party is, of 
course, in complete opposition, and the Liberal Party under 
Sir Herbert Samuel, backed by all the Liberal organisations 
in the country, are not amongst its supporters. Mr. Lloyd 
George is not included, and this would appear to indicate 
definitely that his New Deal, after prolonged consideration 
by the government, is not going to be accepted on any 
adequate scale. This must mean that when the lists for the 
electoral battle are set the great prestige of Mr. Lloyd George, 
detached during the last few years and particularly the last 
few months from party strife, will be thrown in on the Left 
against the National Government. This is undoubtedly one 
of the most important elements that will tell against the 
government, for Mr. Lloyd George is in some degree a legen- 
dary figure, and has a hold on the imaginations of people in 
all parts of the country, dating from the war period, which 
nothing can destroy. 

A factor which has tended of recent months to assist the 
government, contrary to all justice and reason, is the revival 
of the German menace, and the steps for aerial rearmament 
as a consequence. The fact that the government themselves 
are largely responsible for the breakdown of the Disarmament 
Conference, for the installation of the Nazi régime and for the 
present weakness of the League of Nations, is either not 
realised or forgotten in the urgencies of the moment, but 
unless the government are able to show that they are pursuing 
at least as energetically as their rearmament programme a 
policy of making a reality of collective security under the 
League, and so rendering possible disarmament, they will 
lose a very large body of supporters. 

The national sentiment evoked by the Jubilee celebrations 
has undoubtedly assisted the government, but any attempt to 
make use of this feeling for electoral purposes would rapidly 
cause a damaging reaction. The Jubilee sentiment was that 
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of a free people, proud of their freedom and democratic 
institutions, above all proud of the hereditary president under 
the name of King who presides with such admirable impar- 
tiality over whatever type of government his subjects care to 
place in the House of Commons. 

But the subject which seems likely to have the most con- 
siderable influence on the General Election is that of the 
Means Test. It will be impossible for the government to 
escape from the profound error of the regulations hastily 
abandoned earlier in the year. They affect the whole industrial 
population, employed or unemployed, and whatever con- 
cessions the new regulations contain they are not in the least 
likely to satisfy an electorate which “tasted blood” in 
February, and think that by mass agitation they caused the 
government to surrender. Assuming the regulations are based 
on the same principles as before, government candidates will 
be outbid everywhere by those who feel that more generous 
treatment is now reasonable, and indeed that a good case can 
be made out for the abolition of the household means test 
altogether. The effect of these regulations will fix the date of 
the election, and may postpone it till next May. 

Summing up the new government, I would say that in 
several respects, such as the higher command at No. Io 
Downing Street and the Foreign Office and in the introduc- 
tion of younger blood, it is obviously a great improvement. 
Furthermore, it might have contained Mr. Churchill. On the 
other hand, it must be remembered that there are still five 
powerful reactionaries in the Cabinet. They can be trusted 
to continue to place a fatal check and drag on every pro- 
gressive movement at home and abroad. There will be many, 
therefore, who will feel that the best hope for the country at 
the present time would be a National Government devoid of 
these influences, relying upon the great mass of progressive 
opinion existing in the Liberal and Labour parties, and well 
represented, as has been indicated above, in the Conservative 
Party, too. If before the General Election some such grouping 
could be envisaged by the electorate, then the days of Mr. 
Baldwin’s new administration are likely to be numbered 
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REARMAMENT : 1935. 
i it not appalling to think how the prospects for a 


general Disarmament Convention have worsened since 

1932? Little more than three years ago, Italy was 
urging the all-round abolition of nearly all the kinds of arma- 
ment that had been prohibited for Germany at Versailles. 
Briining was still Chancellor of Germany, and was offering to 
accept, in respect of Germany’s claim to equality of treatment, 
a programme which seems utopian now. And Hoover was 
proposing the reduction of the world’s armaments by about 
one-third, including the abolition of all tanks and heavy 
mobile guns, all poison gas, all bombing planes, and from a 
third to a quarter of the warships of the Great Naval Powers. 


1933- 


Little more than two years ago, before the fatal adjourn- 
ment of the Disarmament Conference on June 8th, 1933, 
the discussion of the British Draft Convention seemed to 
be proceeding well. The French accepted it as the basis of a 
convention, stipulating only that provisions must be included 
for the control of the arms trade and the limitation of expendi- 
ture. The Germans, who had previously been making difficul- 
ties about the control of civil aviation, declared on May 27th, 
1933, that the abolition of all national air forces ‘‘ must in no 
case be allowed to break down on the question of civil 
aviation. Germany for her part was prepared to go as far as 
possible to prevent the use of civil aircraft for military pur- 
poses.” Spain had submitted twenty draft articles, on lines 
widely supported in the Conference, for the abolition of all 
military aviation and the development of civil flying as an 
international service. Mr. Eden had declared, on May 27th, 
that “If, as the U.K. delegation trusts, the Permanent 
Disarmament Commission can work out some such scheme as 
is outlined in the (British) draft for the effective supervision 
of civil aviation, then, before the next Disarmament Con- 
ference meets, the total abolition of naval and military air- 
craft can and will be realised under the terms of the Draft 
Convention as it now stands.” As for the Americans, they had 
lately made a notable offer about consultation in time of 
crisis; they had also made their offer about putting no 
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obstacles in the way of the League’s sanctions in the event of 
their being satisfied that the Kellogg Pact was being violated ; 
and they had declared that “the ultimate objective should 
be to reduce armaments approximately to the level established 
by the Peace Treaties ; that is, to bring armaments as soon 
as possible through successive stages down to the basis of a 
domestic police force. We are prepared to join other nations 
in abolishing weapons of an aggressive character.” And 
President Roosevelt had emphasised that he regarded all 
“war planes” as falling within this category. 
Two years ago! 


1934. 


Even one year ago, when Japan and Germany had already 
broken with the League and when the implacable Barthou 
was still Foreign Minister of France—even then the arma- 
ment race had not become nearly so frantic as it is now. 
So lately as April 16th, 1934, Germany was offering to accept 
the deferment for five years of any levelling down of war 
material by the heavily armed Powers ; and, since the other 
Powers would not undertake, it seemed, to abolish all military 
aircraft within a fixed period, Germany claimed (without 
prejudice to the negotiations about general abolition proposed 
by Great Britain) a “defensive air force of short-range 
machines, not including bombing-planes, from the beginning 
of the Convention, the numerical strength of which would not 
exceed 30 per cent. of the combined air forces of Germany’s 
neighbours, or 50 per cent. of the military aircraft of France 

. whichever figure was the less.” And she called for the 
abolition of all bombers. 

A year ago I discussed in this Review the Resolution of 
June 8th, 1934, with which the General Commission of the 
Conference had lately ended a critical session. That Resolution 
declared the Conference’s conviction “ of the necessity of the 
Conference continuing its work with a view to arriving at a 
general convention for the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments.” It called, amongst other things, for the study of 
further “ regional security agreements,” for further work on 
the question of sanctions in the event of breach of the Disarma- 
ment Convention, and for further work on supervision, and 
on control of the arms traffic. In particular, it called on the 
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Air Commission to resume forthwith the study of the ques- 
tions about air forces which had been mentioned in the 
notorious Resolution of July 23rd, 1932. Discussing the 
Resolution of June 1934, I suggested that it was better than 
nothing : “it does offer just a chance for the conclusion of a 
convention of some value as a beginning.” But I saw no 
hope of such a convention “ unless, amongst other things, the 
British Government amends its policy as regards collective 
security ” ; unless dealings with Germany were conducted on 
the basis of real equality of treatment, “ in a different temper 
from those of October 1933”; and unless France chose to 
pay the price of a convention tolerable to Germany instead of 
a policy of armed supremacy and exclusive alliances. 
That was a year ago. 


1935. 


Since then, how few have been the victories of reason, 
how many more chances of recovering lost ground have been 
missed, how fearsomely the armaments race has been 
accelerated, and how reckless the challenge of Japanese and 
Italian imperialism has become, in face of the irresolution of 
the League’s defenders. 

On the credit side of the account for the year we may set the 
fact that an effort seems to have been made to avoid the worst 
features of the policy of Franco-Russian encirclement of 
Germany, towards which the late M. Barthou was heading. 
There is some hope, too, in the fact that Mr. Eden, backed 
now by such democratic education in this country as the 
Peace Ballot has afforded, has made some admirable declara- 
tions about collective security, and can now speak in the 
Cabinet. Sir John Simon has left the Foreign Office, and 
Lord Londonderry has left the Air Ministry, though whether 
their successors will be any better remains to be seen. Per- 
haps, too, we should reckon on the credit side the fact that 
Hitler’s recent programme, though it claims an armament far 
greater than that which he offered to accept a year before, is 
not even more formidable. And perhaps we may conclude, 
from the way in which the British and German Governments 
have recently exchanged views, that at long last the British 
Government has made up its mind to treat Germany on a 
footing of real equality. So much for the credit side of the 
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balance. Would you add, on this side, the “ Air Locarno” 
project of the Stresa accord ? 

But now look at the debit side. Consider, for instance, one 
or two out of the many chances we have missed. There were 
three or four bits of the disarmament problem which, accord- 
ing to that Resolution of June 8th, 1934, were to be tackled 
piecemeal. There were, as I mentioned above, the questions of 
air disarmament and the control of civil flying ; the question 
of international supervision ; and the question of control of 
the arms trade, about which the United States had lately 
made very emphatic and helpful declarations of altered policy. 
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Take first the air question—the most urgent of the lot. 
What has the Air Commission done, since it was called upon 
by the Resolution of June 8th, 1934, to resume its work 
forthwith ? 

It has never met! Indeed, it has never been convened since 
March 17th, 1933, when it adjourned “ for a few days.” The 
French and Swedish proposals, already submitted in outline, 
were never discussed again ; the meetings at which the French 
plan was to be submitted in detail were never held. The 
Spanish proposals, in twenty draft articles, have remained 
untouched ever since they were published on May 27th, 1933 : 
nor has President Roosevelt’s offer about the abolition of 
“‘ warplanes ” been the subject of a single public question or 
debate. The German offers to join in the abolition of all 
military aircraft were repeated again and again, by Hitler 
not less than by Briining: failing that, Germany has called 
for abolition of all bombers (e.g. on April 16th, 1934, and 
again in May 1935 through General Goering). Even our own 
proposals, made in the British Draft Convention of March 
16th, 1933, have not once been discussed, except in the general 
debate on May 27th, 1933, when most of the time was occupied 
with discussion of the British reservation about bombing in 
“ outlying regions.” (There was our unfortunate delegate, 
Mr. Eden, having to defend that reservation, supported only 
by Siam and Irak, and presumably Japan, against the con- 
demnation of the whole world!) 

Why has the Air Commission never met? I can only 
suppose that those responsible for convening it concluded, 
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rightly or wrongly, that to do so would be perfectly useless 
unless and until certain Great Powers amended their policies ; 
and that, after Germany left the Conference, it was thought 
necessary, despite the Resolution of June 1934, to await 
her return. I do not suggest that the British Government 
was the only one to blame for what has happened. Far 
from it. But just look at the lead given by our Govern- 
ment at that crucial moment, after the Resolution of 
June 8th had called for the resumption of the Air Com- 
mission’s work. Our own proposals, not yet discussed, were 
still on the table. We had modified the air proposals to meet 
Germany’s objections on January 29th, 1934, and Germany 
had, on April 16th, offered to accept this plan as the basis for 
a convention, with certain very conciliatory modifications. 
Our proposals involved, as a first step, reduction of the air 
forces of the Great Powers possessing aircraft to a maximum 
of 500 first-line military aircraft for each, with an additional 
125 in first-line reserve: and a maximum tonnage of three 
tons per aeroplane was proposed, with certain exceptions. 
This was to be an initial measure only, pending discussion 
of abolition for all air forces and “ effective control” for 
civil flying. 

It might be supposed that, in June 1934, we should have 
seized the opportunity presented by the Resolution of June 
8th to get this plan considered by the Air Commission. Mr. 
Baldwin, on March 8th, 1934, had laid great stress on the 
special urgency of getting “ an air convention alone among the 
Powers of Western Europe,” even if the general convention 
should fail. But instead of pressing for a meeting of the Air 
Commission, instead of urging that, at the very least, the air 
forces of the Great Powers should be limited to 500 apiece 
as an initial measure, instead of welcoming Hitler’s recent 
demand for the abolition of all bombing-planes, the Govern- 
ment plunged in the opposite direction. The outsider can only 
infer that between March and June 1934 there had been some 
crisis in the Cabinet, resulting in a victory for Lord London- 
derry and the advocates of rearmament forthwith. The Air 
Minister had always detested the policy of abolition of the air 
forces, though the Government had declared this to be their 
objective in the Draft Convention of March 1933. He had 
not lifted a finger to help in the solution of the problem 
of the control of civil aviation, being—if one may judge 
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from his contribution to the Air Commission’s discussion— 
content to watch the foreigners break their teeth on the 
difficulties. 

Now, in June 1934, Lord Londonderry had got his way. 
Instead of going to Geneva to press for an all-round reduction 
of air forces, he went to the House of Lords to announce an 
immediate increase of the British Air Force: and as if to 
make plain that the Air Commission need not trouble to meet, 
he declared that “‘ we can no longer hope that an international 
convention will solve the problems which agitate the whole of 
Europe.” He said that, remember, within three weeks of the 
endorsement by the British Government of the decision that 
the Air Commission must meet again forthwith, to press on 
with the conclusion of such an international convention for the 
reduction of armaments. In the enthusiasm of the moment 
Lord Londonderry let slip a revealing sentence: ‘“ The 
abolition of military air forces is not a matter that we are likely 
to see achieved in our lifetime, nor indeed in the time of 
many generations to come.” But that avowal still seemed, 
perhaps, too flagrantly in contradiction to the declared policy 
of the Government: so the sentence was discreetly deleted 
from the record in Hansard. 

Nearly a year passed. The wretched Air Commission had 
remained conveniently dead, the policy of abolition had been 
deeply buried, the air forces, in Britain and elsewhere, which 
were to have been reduced to §00 apiece, had been enor- 
mously increased, the German offer of April 1934 had given 
place to the much larger demand of a Germany that had now, 
avowedly, equipped herself despite the Versailles fetters with 
an immense aerial killing-power. Lord Londonderry spoke 
again in the Lords. No need now to delete such words from 
Hansard: he felt free to boast of his success in helping to 
wreck the effort to achieve the purpose of the British Draft 
Convention. “ I had the utmost difficulty at that time ”—i.e. 
in the early stages of the Disarmament Conference—“ amid 
the public outcry, in preserving the use of the bombing aero- 
plane even on the frontiers of the Middle East and India, 
where it is only owing to the Air Force that we have controlled 
these territories without the old and heavy cost in blood and 
treasure. I felt certain that when the ideals of abolition were 
examined practically, they would be discovered to be inap- 
plicable to the state of the world to-day. We could not put 
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the clock back.” He went on to say that our new heavy 
bombers have an unladen weight nearly double the maxi- 
mum tonnage proposed in the British Draft; and that, 
instead of the maximum of 500 first-line naval and 
military planes which we had proposed as the first stage 
in limitation, the numbers of the Air Force at home, 
irrespective of the Fleet air arm, will be 1,500 first-line 
machines. 

I am not concerned here with the question whether this new 
British programme is too large or too small, having regard to 
the programmes of other Powers. I am not concerned to 
contest the claim that this country should have something 
called “‘ parity ” with the air force of Germany or France ; 
our claim to parity is no worse and no better than Hitler’s. 
(I believe, though, that “ parity ” will prove to be extremely 
difficult to calculate in this case. Mere equality of numbers of 
first-line machines will afford only the roughest of criteria.) 
But I do suggest that we have had no evidence yet that the 
Government is making any vigorous and resourceful effort to 
ensure that that parity shall be as low as possible. What we 
are told is that efforts are to be made to negotiate an Air 
Locarno, for immediate collective reprisals in the event of 
“ unprovoked ” aerial aggression: that in conjunction with 
this there is to be an attempt at “ limitation ” of air arma- 
ments ; and that some rules are to be proposed for the “ out- 
lawry of indiscriminate bombing ”—whatever that may 
mean. “‘ We ought not to enter into an Air Pact,” Sir John 
Simon said on June Ist, “. . . —we contemplate of course 
in certain events the deterrent of bombing—or to limit air 
strengths, without making an effort at the same time to 
arrive at some agreement among the Powers for the out- 
lawry of indiscriminate bombing.” 

Discriminating bombing! Doesn’t it seem a mocking 
phrase to apply to an operation conducted by a boy who is 
being shot at in an aeroplane at a height of ten or twenty 
thousand feet on a misty night? Must we really, after all 
those bitter lessons of the war, and after all those withering 
arguments at Geneva, revert to the attempt to prescribe laws 
for the way in which the supreme law-breaking is to be 
committed—“ rules for the polite conduct of wholesale 
massacre”? Or will a wind of anger rise in this country to 
sweep away these cruel pretences? 
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Arms TRADE CONTROL. 


Turn now to one of the other issues which were to be tackled 
forthwith, according to the Resolution of June 8th, 1934. 
Take the question of control of the manufacture of and traffic 
in arms; and the related question of supervision by a Per- 
manent Disarmament Commission. In May 1934 the Ameri- 
can delegate at the conference made a notable declaration, in 
the name of “‘ the American people and Government,” calling 
for the control or elimination of “ the production and traffic 
in engines of death and the profits resulting therefrom.” 
Extraordinary importance was attached to this question in 
America as in France and as in this country. On June 3oth, 
the American delegation submitted their first plan to the 
Arms Trade Committee. The intention was that this plan 
should form part of the General Disarmament Convention ; 
so it included references to the limitations of armaments 
which that convention was to fix, and it assumed that the 
Permanent Disarmament Commission would be provided for 
elsewhere in the convention. 

But at this stage the international situation worsened : and 
on November 2oth, 1934, the Bureau of the conference 
decided to proceed with the Arms Trade Plan in the form of a 
limited convention which might be at once a useful contribu- 
tion in itself and also a means of facilitating the conclusion of 
a general Disarmament Convention. So the Americans revised 
their plan, omitting all reference to limitations of armaments 
but including the provisions (already worked out elsewhere) 
for a Permanent Disarmament Commission. The American 
plan was widely welcomed, not least by the French. It was 
exceptionally important, for political and psychological 
reasons, to welcome this great American initiative, especially 
at a time when the disarmament effort had reached such a 
disheartening stage. The British Government, in particular, 
ought surely to have “‘ leant over backwards ” in the effort to 
Secure acceptance of the plan without injury, both as an 
evidence that the conference was alive, and as a valuable 
contribution which could promptly be included in the general 
Disarmament Convention without substantial reconstruction. 

Instead of this the British delegation took the lead in 
destroying the main features of the plan. The plan provided 
that the contracting States should assume entire responsibility 
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for the control of arms trade and manufacture in their terri- 
tories. All manufacturers, and all exports and imports of 
the kinds listed in certain categories, would be subject to 
licence by the State. (A substantial measure of agreement 
has been reached about this, though it is still far from com- 
plete.) All armaments of the kinds listed, whether made in 
State or private factories, were to be subject to publicity, 
from the stage of ordering to the stage of delivery. Lastly, 
the whole system was to be subject, though with large 
exemptions, to periodic inspections on the spot on behalf of 
the Permanent Disarmament Commission. 

The British, supported first by the Italians, then by the 
Japanese, and sometimes by the Poles, have been in opposi- 
tion to the rest of the nations in objecting to three of the chief 
points of this plan, so that the First Reading text has emerged 
with almost every article in the shape of conflicting texts in 
parallel columns. 

1. Inspection on the Spot. The first of the three points 
concerns inspection on the spot. The British Government 
refuses to accept the inclusion of any such provision in this 
convention (though it would do so in a general disarmament 
convention). One argument used in defence of their refusal is 
that, in the absence of any limitations of armaments, there 
would be nothing much to inspect. The supporters of the 
American plan reply that, if publicity for orders and amounts is 
included as they propose, there will be plenty to inspect. 
Lord Stanhope also argued that we must rely confidently 
upon the good faith of the governments which forward 
information to Geneva. The supporters of the plan reply, of 
course, that the core of the whole problem is precisely the fact 
that in some cases mutual confidence is unhappily lacking : 
to postulate that we must rely absolutely upon mutual con- 
fidence is to show incomprehension of the difficulty which the 
system of periodic supervision is designed to meet. 

Of course international inspection on the spot would not be 
a hundred per cent. effective, even if voluntarily accepted at 
the outset. But we may expect it to be incomparably more 
effective than the unilateral system of inspection imposed on 
Germany after Versailles: Germany never accepted that 
voluntarily or felt that she had a partner’s share in working it. 
Inspection by an international authority is indispensable, for 
psychological reasons if for no others. To reject it is to deal a 
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heavy blow at confidence and at the chances of acceptance of 
the plan. 

2. Publicity for orders. The second main point of difference 
between the American plan and the British was that the 
American proposed publicity for all orders from whatever 
source: the British, on the contrary, were not willing even to 
inform Geneva of the particulars of licences issued. The 
Americans meant to show promptly when an abnormal 
armament demand is springing up: “ they wanted to follow 
a cannon from its birth to its maturity.” The British rejected 
this measure of publicity. 

3. Publicity for quantities. Thirdly, the American plan, 
supported by the great majority of the Committee, provides 
for publicity as regards the quantities of armaments to be 
manufactured or purchased in the course of the year by the 
governments, with a description of the articles ordered. The 
British proposals provide only for annual statements of the ex- 
penditure on armaments which the governments intend to 
incur, and for quarterly returns, by value only, of production, 
exports and imports. Thus the American plan asks for infor- 
mation of definite value: the British plan asks for something 
quite indefinite. How is the “ value” to be assessed ? What 
is the use of such information when obtained ? A government 
might, under the British plan, make a statement in January 
of the expenditure it intended to incur in the coming year, 
but that statement, honestly meant, might be stultified by 
the orders actually given in February. 

The British case was supported only by Fascist Italy and 
militarist Japan. It knocks so destructive a hole through the 
American plan that there is little chance, I believe, of the 
poor residue being accepted by the United States or France 
at the second reading. I do not know, of course, the detailed 
arguments that went to the making of the British policy: I 
cannot even trace the full course of the defence of it at Geneva, 
since in this case most of the debate, unfortunately, was con- 
ducted in secret. But as an outsider who has been at pains to 
study all the minutes and other information available, I must 
express the conviction that the Government’s policy, designed 
no doubt in all sincerity to make sure of a modest gain, has in 
fact imperilled much : it has had the effect of almost wrecking 
a most promising project, it has offended the Americans and 
helped to destroy what little remains of their hope that 
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anything can be salved from the work at Geneva, it has exacer- 
bated French apprehension and suspicion, and has done much 
to destroy confidence in the Government’s willingness to pay 
the price of a real control of the arms trade. 


NavaL REARMAMENT 


I have not space in which to deal with naval disarmament— 
that problem which has been so disastrously aggravated by 
the failure to restrain Japan’s aggression in Manchuria, and 
the subsequent break-away, at the instance of the triumphant 
Japanese war services, from the scheme of the Washington 
and London naval treaties. I will only recall, in this connec- 
tion, how here too we have thrown away chance after chance. 
To-day the British and Germans are negotiating in private, 
leaving the French outside, the British being prepared 
apparently to endorse a German claim to have five battle- 
ships of 25,000 tons. Three years ago the British were 
negotiating in private with the French, leaving the Germans 
outside ; and at that time the Germans were offering to scrap 
their famous pocket-battleship Deutschland and forgo the 
right to build any more, if only the other Powers would 
accept a similar limitation for themselves. That offer was not 
even discussed, and passed almost unnoticed by the English 
Press. A little later, in June 1932, the U.S. proposed abolition 
of one-third of the capital ships retained by Britain and the 
U.S. under the London Treaty; and the Americans were 
almost certainly ready for an agreement on non-replacement 
of the remaining capital ships. That offer we turned down, 
although two years before another British Government with 
the same Premier had declared its desire (February 1930) to 
see the battleship disappear in due course from the fleets of 
the world. At that time, in June 1932, the holiday from 
laying down large battleships had been unbroken for seven 
years, and neither Italy nor France had laid down a single 
capital ship since the war. But the chance was let slip: 
the holiday was broken : to-day France and Italy are building 
ships of 35,000 tons, and the British Government talks of 
early replacement of “‘ the backbone of the Fleet.”” Doesn’t it 
seem mad? 
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Tue ARMAMENTS Race 


Whilst the case for general reduction, comprehensive limita- 
tion, and thorough supervision has been handled in this 
nerveless, defeatist fashion, the armaments race has been 
becoming more hectic. Those who can see no farther than the 
old belief that increased armaments for their own country 
spell “ security ” have been steadfastly pursuing their end, 
with great interests behind them, an easy popular appeal, and 
unprecedented success. The spectacle of Germany amassing 
air armaments rouses General Goering to enthusiasm: and 
Lord Londonderry, rejoicing at the spectacle of England 
similarly engaged, chooses for his peroration words that Milton 
meant for a very different England: ‘“ Methinks I see in 
my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after sleep and shaking her invincible locks. 
Methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth and 
kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday beam.” 
(House of Lords, May 22nd, 1935.) 

Each Minister, in defending the rearmament of his own 
country, piously includes a sentence or two about his desire 
for limitation and a reminder of the menacing activity of the 
foreigner. But the passion, the professional energy, is being 
devoted not to the effort to secure that limitation but to the 
increase of national armed power. “ Each for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost.”” We admit in words that that is a 
demented policy, but in fact that is precisely the policy we are 
now pursuing. Instead of making a resolute and resourceful 
initiative to stop this armaments race now, instead of laying 
ourselves out to get agreement on limitation of military 
aircraft at a low figure forthwith, if we can’t get abolition, we 
are plunging into rearmament, creating vast new vested 
interests, and for the rest simply hoping that something will 
turn up. Sir John Simon insists that this rearmament is a 
purely benevolent move on our part, to increase our power for 
negotiating afterwards. (June Ist, 1935.) That, of course, is 
exactly what they all say. The old unilateral fallacy. 

And meanwhile the armament race is on. An armament 
race, too, of an unprecedented kind, not only wilder in pace 
than ever before, but much more dangerous in character. 

Expenditure on armaments is increasing now much more 
steeply than it has ever done in any time of peace before, even 
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in the fateful years between 1908 and 1914. The United 
States alone, within the limits permitted by existing treaties, 
is expected to spend, under the appropriations for this year, 
over {200 millions. The British Government’s expenditure 
this year, with supplementary estimates for the Air Force, 
will be much larger than we have ever spent in any year of 
peace before—probably more than {130 millions: and this 
total will be quickly augmented if we begin replacing battle- 
ships. 

But the increase of cost is not what matters most: the 
most menacing fact is the increase of killing power, and 
especially the increase of power to strike a sudden blow. New 
types of tank, the incendiary bomb, the bombing plane— 
such weapons afford enormously greater means for penetrating 
defences than the belligerents possessed in 1914 or 1918. 
Still more important, the new weapons have made shorter 
than ever the precious interval between a crisis and a crash. 
The League Covenant tried to gain time in a crisis, during 
which reason might mobilise its forces: but this gain has 
been offset by the inventions which have transformed the 
military time-table and made possible the delivery of a blow 
at the heart within a few hours of the decision to strike. 

Here indeed is the gravest new fact in the world. We have 
become so much at each other’s mercy that the problem of 
stopping the armament race and of mastering our new powers 
of mutual destruction takes on a character unique in history. 
(Yes, that has been said a thousand times, but we still don’t 
realise the force of it imaginatively.) In particular, we must 
reduce the danger of war by general abolition of those instru- 
ments which are indispensable for the sudden smashing blow. 
And besides that—perhaps before that—we shall have to 
show that we mean loyally and effectively to make the 
Covenant worky 

W. ARNoLD-ForsTER. 


THE NEW ORGANISATION OF THE 
GERMAN ARMY. 


N October 13th, 1928, the “ OSAF,” that is, the Com- 

mander-in-Chief of the Storm Troops, wrote to his 

subordinates: ‘‘ We hold fast by the conception that 
the Storm Troops should be so trained and organised as to 
become the German army of the future, that they must 
slowly, but steadfastly and unflinchingly, become a state 
within the State.” In the letters which were exchanged 
between the three young officers of the Reichswehr who, in 
the autumn of 1930, were condemned by the Leipzig court 
for conducting National Socialist agitation in the Reichswehr, 
occurs the bold sentence: “In the Third Reich we shall make 
the army list.”” That meant the repudiation of the despised 
“¢ office generals ” who had placed themselves at the service of 
the hated Republic. In the years just before the revolution, 
during which the party army rose to be many times the size of 
the Reichswehr, it was filled with the importance of its future 
task “ to be the German army.” Captain Roehm, its highly 
gifted organiser, had repeatedly and formally pledged and 
promised it that future. He went so far as to give the Storm 
Troop formations the numbers of the regiments of the old 
army according to their garrison quarters. Thus, and in 
despite of the Reichswehr, he took over the old traditions 
for the party force. 

On June 30th, 1934, Roehm was murdered. Thereupon the 
Storm Troops were immediately “ purged,” greatly decreased 
and robbed of their former significance, Hitler declaring that 
the Reichswehr “‘ was the only armed forces of the nation.” 
Thus when the Defence Law which the new sovereign of 
Germany promulgated on May 21st, 1935, conferred this 
distinction on the Reichswehr it did not say anything 
new. The Law indeed only put the finishing touches to 
what was really happening behind the apparently revolu- 
tionary evolution, an evolution in whose revolutionary 
character every cool observer had for long ceased to believe. 
Here at least there is nothing remarkable about the Law. 
But if one reads it line by line one cannot but be astonished 
to see how completely the generals have succeeded in over- 
coming every other influence. No one who knows Prusso- 
German history will refuse admiration to the accomplishment 
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of the Prussian army in internal politics. But what it has now 
accomplished surpasses everything in the past. 

Let us start with the clauses dealing with the conditions of 
command. In Clause 3 of the Defence Law it is said: “ The 
Supreme Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces is the Leader 
and Chancellor. Under him the Minister of War as Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces has command over the armed 
forces.” By that clause the Minister of War is given a position 
such as before him scarcely any general in Prussia-Germany 
ever had. On the day on which the Law was published, General 
von Blomberg laid wreaths on the graves of Scharnhorst and 
Boyen. This tribute had a deeper significance. Actually, 
Scharnhorst had intended to occupy just such a position as 
Blomberg has to-day. But Scharnhorst was the organiser of 
the army that beat Napoleon, the great liberator and restorer 
of shattered Prussia. And his sovereign was the feeble, 
apprehensive Friedrich Wilhelm III. After Scharnhorst’s 
premature death, his pupil, the intelligent but rather weak- 
willed Boyen, became Minister of War. But Boyen was soon 
defeated by political enemies and dismissed. Actually, he 
never held any such position of omnipotence. And now began a 
fierce struggle for power that lasted for a century. The result 
was a catastrophic defeat of the Ministry of War. The Chief 
of the Great General Staff and also the Chief of the Royal 
Military Cabinet took their orders directly from the king 
in person. Soon they were much more powerful than the 
Minister of War. The various occupants of that post in vain 
sought to defend themselves against this curtailment of 
their power. But “the power of command” of the monarch 
eventually had a brilliant triumph over Scharnhorst’s con- 
ception. 

Let me quote a comment which the Frankfurter Zeitung 
dared to make on the new position with regard to the power 
of command. “ That the War Minister as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, under the Leader and Chancellor as Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief, now holds power of command over the 
whole of the armed forces is one of the corner-stones of the 
new Law. From that it may be concluded that the experiences 
of the pre-war and the war periods have been carefully con- 
sidered, for in those periods it 1s recognised that the Emperor 
as Supreme War Lord was not always in a position effectively 
to exercise his functions of surveying as a whole the military 
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and naval forces.” Although the original phrasing is very care- 
fully chosen, their meaning is unmistakable. The sovereign 
of to-day is compared to the sovereign of yesterday, the Leader 
Adolf Hitler to the weak, impulsive William II. And it is 
expressly stated that the hallowed institution of the “ Supreme 
War Lord” is not to be re-established in the absolute State 
that exists to-day. No chief of staff, no commander of the 
fleet, and also no commander of the air force, is in future to 
have any chance to go directly to the sovereign. The Defence 
Law subordinates him plainly and bluntly to the possessor of 
the power of command, to the Minister of War. And if the 
Minister of War is strong enough as a personality, there is 
nothing more unthinkable than a struggle of such magnitude 
as Bismarck waged with the generals at Nikolsburg in 1866. 

I may add a report which comes to me from a most excellent 
source and which, so far as I know, is here published for the 
first time. After the dismissal of General von Hammerstein- 
Equord from his position as chief of staff of the Reichswehr, 
the appointment to that post of General Baron von Fritsch 
caused a certain amount of surprise, for it was well known that 
very high officials of the National Socialist party had another 
candidate in mind. At that moment, however, a certain small 
group of generals at headquarters had—so the report says— 
agreed to nominate for the succession to the posts which they 
then held two successors, and by threat of a collective resigna- 
tion prevent any departure from a promotion whose lines had 
been thus laid down. If the agreement continues and further 
if the text of the Defence Law lays down that only one general 
is directly subordinate to the Leader, and that general the 
ey of War, the following interesting conclusions may be 

rawn. 


1. Any individual intervention in the affairs of the army 
is in practice made impossible for the Chief of the State. 

z. This is equally the case in peace-time and in war-time 
and also in the period of transition between peace and 
war. 

3. So far as the army was concerned, the Leader must 
abandon the policy of divide et impera which he had so 
consistently used in other political circumstances. 


It is true that these conditions do not altogether obtain so 
long as a politician and party leader is an officer on the active 
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list and commander of the air force. I mean the Air Chief 
General Goering. But it is very questionable whether he will 
be able to maintain his position. For Clause 23, section 1, of 
the Defence Law lays down: “ Soldiers must not take part 
in politics,” and according to Clause 21, section 2, the term 
“soldiers ” includes “ officers who are on the active list.” 
Here there are the germs of an inevitable quarrel, and they 
deserve close study. 

One of the fundamental principles of the Third Reich is 
complete intolerance of the so-called “‘ non-Aryans,” that is 
to say, of Jews and the descendants of Jews. Of that principle 
very complete account is taken in the Defence Law. But we 
must point out a very significant exception. In his book Mein 
Kampf, the Leader himself called the union of people of 
Jewish and non-Jewish blood a “ Rassenschande.”’ His trusted 
counsellor in this sphere, the Nuremberg leader Streicher, 
every week brands any such unions in the newspapers which 
he controls as dangerous to State and to people. It is a fact 
that in many cases the National Socialist State has actually 
punished with great severity people who have contracted 
such unions. One of the results of that has been that certain 
privileges are reserved to the Jews; they have, for instance, 
the right to have their own theatres, concerts and the like. No 
such ghetto privileges are conceded to half and quarter Jews. 
But the Defence Law concedes privileges to the products of 
“* Rassenschande.” The Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
War, General von Reichenau, has in explanation of Clause 15 
laid down the lines on which “ non-Aryans and persons who 
are married to non-Aryan women may be allowed to perform 
military service when they volunteer to do so, if they are 
found suitable on investigation of their previous activities, 
by the personal impression which they make, and after 
testing their political trustworthiness.” That is a blow in the 
face to National Socialism. Here a reward is actually offered 
to Jews who marry “ Aryan” women, that is to say, commit 
““ Rassenschande.” For that offence National Socialists, like 
Herr Streicher, who are true to their principles have per- 
sistently demanded penal servitude. 

On the other hand, it is well known that such a practice, 
condemned though it is by National Socialism, is fully in 
accord with the traditions of the old army in which, although 
a professing Jew was never allowed to become even a lieutenant 
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in the reserve, non-Aryans of a defined type, that is to say 
people of Jewish descent who were completely assimilated and 
were good Conservatives, rose to high rank and in not a few 
cases became generals. 

The Third Reich, at least in the beginning, claimed to be a 
“ total state,” a rigid pyramid in which everyone, from child 
to greybeard, was allotted his position and place. The life of 
the citizen, public and private, should be cast in one mould. 
The complete identification of party and State was the aim 
and meaning of the “ national revolution.” The Defence Law 
puts an end to the process of identification. In its place it 
establishes a dualism, an opposition of soldier to politician 
such as will be easily recognised by any student of Prussian 
history. As early as its second clause we read: “ The army 
is the soldierly school of training for the German people.” 
Who will not remember Moltke’s claim that the Army was 
the schoolmaster of the nation? Where now are the claims 
of the Hitler Youth, of the Labour Service, of the Storm 
Troops, of the Labour Front, of the Labour Camps for Young 
Lawyers, of all the manifold party organisations? Did they, 
too, not claim to provide soldierly training ? All the magnilo- 
quent pronouncements of the party leaders pale into insigni- 
ficance before that lapidary sentence of the Defence Law. 

Clause 4 of the Defence Law lays down that liability to 
service extends from the eighteenth to the forty-fifth year. 
But the Minister of War has conferred on him the extra 
power, the so-called Kompetenz-Kompetenz, to extend his own 
limits. Clause 6 empowers him in war-time, and also “ in 
special cases of emergency,” to extend “ the class of German 
men who can be taken as fit to perform military service.” In 
the event of war the Law makes him a dictator with unlimited 
power. Clause 1, section 3, declares that “‘ every German man 
and every German woman is liable to military service.” 
Clause 5, section 2, lays down: “ The needs of the army in 
war-time take precedence of all other needs.” Thereby an 
historic conflict is finally decided in favour of the soldier. 
Clausewitz and Bismarck, who taught the contrary doctrine, 
have been forgotten. Conflicts, like that between Bethmann 
and Ludendorff, are now decided in advance in favour of the 
soldier. The primacy of the military element is now legally 
established. 


In peace-time, too, functions of extreme importance are 
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reserved to the Minister of War. According to Clause 13, 
section I, those are declared “unworthy of service and 
therefore excluded from the duty of military service ” who 
“have been punished by the law for activity against the 
State.” And the second section of the same clause says : 
‘The Minister of War can permit exceptions to this rule.” 
Thus, as far as the political activity of those liable to service 
is concerned, the opinion of the soldier is not only given 
precedence of a party verdict, but also of a decision of the 
courts. In a young dictatorship this must be most important 
in the life of those it rules. Is a man loyal in the party sense? 
Can he be trusted? Or is he a Marxist, a democrat, a pacifist, 
and so an enemy of the State? Any detached observer of the 
party situation must agree that, unless it risks its own 
existence, the party cannot permit any other authority to 
pass judgment on the political opinions of the citizen. This 
is the very pulse, the very life-blood of the dictatorial system. 
And yet here the system makes itself subordinate to the 
soldier. 

Think what that means and what it implies. In the days of 
illegal rearmament there was no lack of reports that the 
Reichswehr was ill-disposed to accept members of the 
Hitlerite organisations, but on the other hand accepted former 
Marxists without more ado. The practice is now made 
definitely the law of the land. The army can restore to good 
repute any whom the party, and on its request the courts, has 
branded with infamy. Indeed, “the enemy of the State”? is 
not only rehabilitated but actually takes precedence of the 
loyal member of the party. Clause 32, one of the most remark- 
able in that document, says: “ Soldiers who are honourably 
discharged after fulfilment of active service take precedence 
in the matter of appointment to Government posts over any 
other competitors whose qualifications are equal. In competi- 
tion for posts in business, etc., which are not Government 
appointments their claims must be considered before those of 
other competitors. In every profession and occupation they 
are to have preferential treatment.”’ An end is made to the 
superior claims of ‘“‘the old party fighters,” there is no 
benefit in having an early party number. The men who for 
years marched along singing the Horst Wessel song, who in 
every street fought for Hitler with the police and the “ Reds, 
are deprived of their reward. The former Marxist who has 
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honourably fulfilled his military duty will “in all spheres 
receive preferential treatment”! I lay no stress on the 
flooding of the public services with a wave of expectant ex- 
soldiers who, as in the old days, will colour the whole service 
and give it a specifically military character. I believe that 
what is far more pregnant with consequences is the moral 
blow which the rank and file of the party must suffer as a 
result of this preference to men who have served in the army. 

Finally, the army has assured to itself the permanent 
control of the reserves. Clause 19, section 1, lays down: “ All 
men liable to service are subject to military supervision. This 
will be exercised through the recruiting offices of the army 
in collaboration with the officials of the ordinary civil 
administration.” That is a revival of the old system of the 
“ district command,” so well known to the older generation 
of Germans, which during the Empire possessed immense and 
often political power. Through it the army once again holds 
all ex-soldiers with ties that are elastic indeed but very 
strong. In addition, Clause 20 empowers the Minister of War 
at any time to call up reserves of all kinds for a period of 
military service and to issue “ instructions for their further 
training.” The local commander, the so-called control officer, 
last not least the local sergeant-major, have once again be- 
come factors in the ordinary life of Germany. 

The most important innovation of all is the revival of the 
reserve officers’ corps. Those who knew Germany before the 
war know that that institution had greater significance for the 
social and political life than any other, greater than church 
or parliament. Through it the connection of the middle class 
and the army was firmly established, through it the spirit of 
the officers’ corps triumphed over civilian ideas. Here 
General von Blomberg cannot appeal either to Scharn- 
horst or Boyen when he revives the reserve officers’ corps. 
These great soldiers refused to transmit the military spirit to 
the citizens: they sought to make the citizen himself the 
defender of the fatherland. Neither thought in any other 
terms than those of defence; they sought to create neither 
an instrument of, nor a will to, aggression. Their work in the 
military and political spheres was of the same character. That 
is why Boyen in the second period of his activity in the War 
Ministry from 1840 to 1848 passionately opposed the merging 
of army and Landwehr and kept the Landwehr, the citizen 
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army, by every means in his power separate from the army 
and its officers’ corps. When the Minister of War now revives 
the reserve officers’ corps, he must have thought of William I 
and his Minister of War, Roon, who destroyed the work of 
Scharnhorst, assimilated the Landwehr to the army, turned 
citizens into officers, and carried through the wars of conquest 
of 1864, 1866 and 1870-71. Their graves should not have been 
left unhonoured on May zist, 1935! 

The conditions for entry into “ the officers’ corps of those 
discharged from the army,” as the expression used in the Law 
puts it, are laid down in a notice issued by the War Ministry. 
According to this there will be an enlargement of the cadet 
class such as the experience of the Great War had shown to 
be desirable. The so-called “ scientific education ” consisting 
of some years in a secondary school is set aside. Instead the 
corps is open to non-commissioned officers with twelve years’ 
service. But actually this enlargement of the corps means 
very little. What does mean a great deal, however, is the 
selection of former “ active and reserve officers of the old and 
new army ” and of “ persons with good military training who 
have already finished the education necessary for their pro- 
fession and are in a position to keep themselves and, if 
necessary, their families.” That is a tortuous way of express- 
ing what in England is implied by the word “ gentleman.” 

The following provisions are decisive: After the year of 
active service comes nomination to the rank of “ reserve 
officer cadet,” then reserve training, selection for and appoint- 
ment to be “ lieutenant of reserve.” The selection is made by 
the officers’ corps, the appointment by the army command. 
There is a provisional regulation which will meet the require- 
ments in the first years of the new system. This lays down that 
men who have not served “in the years when they were 25 
to 35,” who are thus too young to have taken part in the war, 
can substitute two two-month training periods for the usual 
period of service. Thus once again the basis is erected on 
which “ society,” in the narrower sense of the term, the 
“upper classes,” the university class, and the wealthy in 
business and agriculture are welded together, the basis on 
which the Prussian-German State was erected. No regulation 
is needed to prescribe preferential treatment for reserve 
officers when it is a question of appointment to the higher posts 
in the public service, in universities and hospitals, in banks and 
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industry. That was always the rule; it was only partially 
broken and now it is completely restored. This preferential 
treatment will also apply to questions of club and association 
membership, in ordinary social intercourse, in marriage. The 
German middle class has never forgotten the origin of its old 
social standards and it will be very glad to have them back 
again. These standards will be laid down by the officers’ 
corps. They are military standards by which once again the 
suitability, the social fitness, the merit and the worth of the 
citizen will be measured. Soon, if it has not already been 
re-established, we shall see the revival of the officers’ court of 
honour, the highest worldly tribunal of the ruling class in 
Germany. 


* * * * * 


Farewell, old fighters, farewell party committeemen, 
farewell local leaders, commanders of storm troops, farewell 
to all of you who believed in the National Socialist revolution, 
in the integral revolution, in the conquest and acquisition of 
the State by the party, in a new German type, in a new 
warrior community! The old military State returns again. 
Farewell to all the true National Socialists, hot-hearted, 
fanatical in your faith! You have carried Herr Hitler to the 
seats of the mighty. And now farewell! Your time is over! 

In the last year or two the complaint was often heard in 
military circles that General von Blomberg was too weak, 
too much of a toady, too much in the hands of the great men 
of the party. It was said disparagingly that he knuckled 
under to the Leader. To-day his critics have to apologise. 
It is true that Schleicher’s death has not been revenged. But 
what a masterpiece have the Reichswehr and the Minister of 
War accomplished! He wrote once: ‘‘ The army stands knit 
by the closest ties to the whole people . . . in manly discipline 
and loyalty ranged behind the leadership of the State, behind 
the Leader of the Reich Adolf Hitler who came out of its 
ranks and is for ever one of us.” Prophetic words! They 
were published on June 29th, 1934. On June 3oth, 1934, 
the most prominent leaders of the Storm Troops were 
murdered. Barely a year has passed and General von 
Blomberg’s words have been proved true: “ He is for ever 
one of us!” 


RupouF OLDEN. 


PTE’ SUPREME ‘COURT "VERSUS THE 
NEW DEAL. 


HE recent decision of the American Supreme Court has 

been widely regarded as a monkey-wrench thrown by a 

reactionary bench of judges into the smoothly working 
machinery of the New Deal. It would, in my opinion, be more 
correct to regard it as the chopping down by forest rangers of 
a diseased oak in the almost impenetrable jungle of Roosevelt 
measures, If it were a monkey-wrench thrown into a smoothly 
running machine it would produce absolute chaos where 
before there had been order. Being the mere chopping down 
of a diseased tree in a thick forest it may, while unfortunately 
stripping healthy branches from, and even felling, other 
trees, in the end help to open up and otherwise improve an 
at present over-thick uneven forest. For it is important to 
remember that the New Deal is not, despite the President’s 
recent assertions, an integrated, smoothly running machine, 
fitted to serve a single well-defined purpose. It is a continually 
developing and altering tangle of measures, some well and 
others ill conceived, designed to serve many, and not always 
compatible, purposes. Of these many measures N.R.A. is 
only one, and in the opinion of many observers by no means 
the most important, even though it has been the best 
advertised. 

Indeed, N.R.A. has recently been recognised widely to be 
in some respects the least successful, least thought out, least 
virile, least popular, of all the major New Deal measures, 
though it has, of course, had its good points, which are likely 
to become more obvious now that the whole experiment is 
suddenly threatened with destruction. No aspect of the whole 
Roosevelt programme has provoked more criticism, and none 
has seemed as likely to be an electoral handicap when the 
President faces the voters next year. No part of the New 
Deal has spent its first energy and exhausted the enthusiasm 
of its own personnel, as well as of the public, sooner than 
N.R.A. In no department more than in it is the contrast 
between the crusading spirit of 1933 and the confusion of 
1935 more obvious. 

Had N.R.A. not been suddenly ended, in its larger aspects, 
by this unanimous Supreme Court decision it would probably 
soon have been put slowly to sleep by Congress. That body, 
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despite tremendous Administration pressure, has been very, 
very slow to renew the National Industrial Recovery Act 
beyond the two years for which it was originally passed, 
which ended on June 16th, 1935. It had, before this decision, 
only with difficulty been brought to the point of extending it 
in a much modified form for ten months. And this extension 
was intended rather to give time for the gradual and orderly 
liquidation of the experiment, and the salvage of what was 
worth preserving from its wreck, than to express the sense 
of Congress that N.R.A. as a whole was a success, or worthy 
of permanent life. This unwillingness of Congress to extend 
the life of what had at one time been regarded as the key 
measure of the New Deal was not mainly due to the fact that 
it was widely expected that the Supreme Court would rule 
the measure unconstitutional. It was not even due to the 
rising tide of criticism of the New Deal, because of the slow- 
ness of recovery, or the irksomeness of the bureaucratic 
regulation it has involved. It was due more to the general 
sense, in and out of Congress, that while much good had been 
accomplished in the beginning, and some good throughout, by 
this great experiment, on the whole it had not achieved its 
objects, and was, in its present form, likely if continued to 
do more harm than good. 

It was due also to the feeling, which was becoming daily 
more evident throughout the country, that even while it 
remained in legal force the N.R.A. was in fact dying a linger- 
ing death. The codes, and especially such clauses in them as 
tried to give expression to section 7a (the collective bargaining 
section) of the original statute, were never very effectively 
enforced. Great employers, such as Mr. Henry Ford, were 
almost from the beginning able to defy the authorities, and to 
laugh at General Johnson’s threat “to crack down” upon 
them. Nor was there, after the beginning, much desire that 
they should be enforced. For first the economists, who had 
hoped that N.R.A. would lead to effective social planning ; 
then the consumers, who had, as it proved justly, feared that 
their interests would be sacrificed under it; then labour, 
which soon learnt that N.R.A. provided it with no short cut 
towards its many-sided objects; then small business men, 
who found that the measure tended to penalise them, and to 
favour great combinations; then the more efficient business 
men, who found the codes tending to keep out of bankruptcy 
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their less efficient competitors ; then liberals, who thought 
that N.R.A. was encouraging monopolistic practices ; and 
finally even conservative business interests which had 
cleverly written into the codes much of what they wanted, 
and of what had previously been prohibited under the Anti- 
Trust Laws ; began to discover the actual operation of the 
statute and the administration of its codes and code 
authorities disappointing. 

The condemnation of N.R.A. as such would not, therefore, 
have been much of a surprise or disappointment to Americans 
in general. Even the President, though regretting the rebuke 
inherent in the condemnation of what had been at one time 
one of his pet measures, might secretly have welcomed the 
cutting of the Gordian knot. For even he must have been 
conscious that N.R.A. was dying, and that its decent burial 
might prove difficult, and might, stretching out as it would 
over the remaining years of his administration, and through 
the election campaign, prove a very distinct electoral handi- 
cap. It would have been easier for him to have N.R.A., in its 
more unpopular, unsuccessful aspects, quickly put beneath 
ground by the Supreme Court. This would have saved his 
face. It would have deprived his critics of their best target. 
It would have left him free to concentrate on those aspects of 
the New Deal which still have vitality, and which might be 
electoral assets, particularly the expenditure of public money 
through such bodies as the Federal Emergency Relief, the 
Public Works, the Tennessee Valley, and the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administrations. The trouble with this decision 
has been that it has gone farther even than opponents of 
N.R.A. hoped. As The Times correspondent in Washington 
has well said: “ They prayed for rain and He sent them a 
cloudburst.” It may therefore have destroyed a great deal 
more than the larger, unpopular aspects of N.R.A., a great 
deal more even than N.R.A. as a whole. 

The Supreme Court has, in rendering this decision (actually 
an acquittal of the Schechter concern on the charge of viola- 
tion of the Poultry Code), laid down three far-reaching proposi- 
tions which may prove to have relevance to other New Deal 
measures besides N.R.A. Firstly, it has denied the Govern- 
ment’s contention that emergency situations justify emergency 
powers. While it is true that the Constitution does allow for 
the assumption by the Federal Government, and especially by 
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the Federal Executive, of additional powers in time of emer- 
gency, particularly war, not even in an emergency can any 
branch of the Federal Government exercise powers not 
expressly provided for in the Constitution. 

Secondly, the Court has insisted that Congress, in delegating 
powers to the Executive, shall only delegate executive powers. 
It must, in empowering the President, for instance, to draft 
codes regulating industry, specify in sufficient detail the form 
those codes are to take, as well as the objects they are to 
serve. It must not give the President so large and vague a 
mandate as to make him in effect a legislative authority. For 
the American Constitution definitely provides for the separa- 
tion of executive, legislative and judicial powers. 

Thirdly, the Court has ruled that the Federal Government, 
even if acting properly (i.e. using the legislature to legislate), 
must restrict its action to the spheres provided for it in 
the Constitution. Intra-state commerce is not one of those 
spheres. Not even the argument, practically unanswerable 
though it may be, that modern developments have made all 
commerce in effect “ in the current of inter-state commerce ” 
and have therefore made the regulation of any part of that 
current really unfair and ineffective without similar regulation 
of the whole of it, can justify, while the Constitution remains 
unamended, federal regulation of intra-state commerce. Such 
regulation is the inherent concern of the forty-eight con- 
stituent, and still in some spheres sovereign, States of the 
American Union. Only a constitutional amendment can make 
it the concern of the Federal Government. 

It is feared that these propositions, if rigidly applied in other 
cases, may involve the condemnation as unconstitutional of 
much else of the New Deal, past, present, or projected. The 
restriction of agricultural output ; the regulation of the sale 
of securities, and of the stock and commodity exchanges ; 
the establishment of systems of unemployment and old-age 
insurance ; and other such things, which would require the 
Federal Government to reach into what Mr. Roosevelt has 
now called “ America’s forty-eight Little Empires”; may 
be impossible, at least along the present legal road, in the 
light of these three propositions. So may other New Deal 
projects, such as the President’s tariff policy, which depends 
upon the power delegated to him by Congress to raise or 
lower rates by fifty per cent. If it should prove to be the case 
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that these, and that other, aspects of the New Deal, are 
caught in the falling branches of N.R.A. and brought down 
with it, and if it should prove to be impossible to write new 
legislation which would pass the Court, establishing them 
upon a new basis, then indeed this decision can be regarded 
as a monkey-wrench in the New Deal machinery, or worse. It 
is with this expectation that critics of the decision, including 
the President, hail it as the most significant since the Dred 
Scott case, which helped to precipitate the Civil War. 

It is, however, in my opinion, by no means certain that 
this will be the case. The Gold Clause decisions of the Court 
in February, in which the New Deal was sustained, show how 
unwilling the judges are to run counter to the strong senti- 
ment of the country, or to precipitate a crisis. The Court 
would not, in my opinion, at least would not unanimously, 
have given a decision against the Government in this N.R.A. 
case had they thought they would be running contrary to the 
strong sentiment of the country, or precipitating a dangerous 
or insoluble crisis. At the very least had they had to give a 
decision against the Government they would probably have 
done as they did in the Gold Clause case, have gone out of 
their way to suggest to the Government a legal way of escape 
from any disastrous practical consequences which might seem 
to flow from their decision. It has, I think, been because they 
knew that N.R.A. was unpopular, and because they suspected 
that its demise would be received without undue regret and 
without causing unreasonable dislocation, that the Supreme 
Court Justices felt free to condemn the statute without 
suggesting any way of avoiding the practical consequences of 
condemnation. I would still expect them, if asked to pass 
upon other aspects of the New Deal, to take the utmost pains 
to find some way of declaring legal whatever they felt to be 
sincerely and strongly wanted by, and vitally necessary to, 
the American Congress and people. 

In any case, other aspects of the New Deal are grounded 
mostly upon other clauses of the constitution than the inter- 
state commerce one. The President’s monetary and public 
works policy and much of his agricultural policy is, and 
almost all of it and of other measures of his such as his social 
security programme could be, based upon the sounder ground 
of the Federal Government’s power to coin and regulate 
money and to raise revenue, and to provide for the general 
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welfare, rather than upon the dangerous ground of its power 
to regulate foreign and inter-state commerce. 

It is true that to rest the New Deal as a whole on a legal 
basis which will clearly be above the high-water mark of the 
Supreme Court’s constitutional orthodoxy may be difficult, 
and may involve a long, arduous, complicated re-writing of 
laws, and readjusting of administrative arrangements. It 
may even prove impossible, having regard to the usual rate 
of Congressional action, to salvage in this way all that is 
theoretically capable of being saved from the present wreck. 
For it is an unfortunate accident that many objects of the 
President, which might have been just as well pursued 
through other agencies, on the basis of other statutes, have in 
fact been pursued through N.R.A., and on the basis of that 
grant of power. It has been said that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the Alcohol Control Commission, the Securities 
Commission, the office of the President’s Adviser on Foreign 
Trade and other bodies, have been felled along with N.R.A. 
If this is so it is, in most cases, only because such bodies were, 
metaphoricaily speaking, given space in the vast N.R.A. 
building, since at the moment of their origin the President 
was too short of time, energy, or money, to provide them with 
buildings of their own. Had they been given, as they so easily 
might have been, an independent legal existence, they would, 
many of them wholly and all of them to some extent, have 
avoided the fate of N.R.A. Indeed, if the President and 
Congress still care for them they can probably still be given 
before it is too late such independent legal existence. The 
only trouble is that the President and Congress, being faced 
with many anxieties at once, may lack the energy and ability 
and even inclination to save after their collision with the 
Supreme Court all of their policy that is theoretically capable 
of being saved. 

There is already, unfortunately, some evidence to suggest 
that this will be the case. The President seems to be taking 
the most despondent view possible of the consequences of the 
decision. He can be forgiven a certain petulance. To have to 
keep his policy within the limits of a rigid, eighteenth-century 
document would drive any European President or Premier 
mad within a year. It is irritating in the extreme for a man of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament, after such a gallant, energetic 
attack on the depression, now to be told by nine elderly 
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gentlemen, who are entirely free from his or the ordinary 
man’s worries, that he must “ do his home-work again.” It 
is tempting to give up the fight, so far as repairing the damage 
done by the decision is concerned, and to launch a campaign 
for a constitutional amendment which would void the 
decision. 

It is, however, in my opinion, a pity that Mr. Roosevelt 
should take this view. He must know that it is unfair to 
suggest that all was orderly in his garden before this decision 
was rendered. It was not. It was, to almost as great an extent 
as now, chaotic. It is equally unfair to suggest that since this 
decision his garden has been desolated as by a long, severe 
frost, so that most of his plants are past saving. Some plants 
are killed, good ones, such as the abolition of child labour, as 
well as bad ones, like many of the attempts under N.R.A. at 
price fixation. Others are badly caught by the frost, such as 
the securities legislation, and may need careful attention if 
they are to live. Many will, perhaps, never be as strong and 
healthy as they might have been but for this frost. Some, 
however, remain unhurt, such as the five billion dollar public 
works and relief fund, and many are quite capable of being 
brought back by proper treatment into as good a state of 
healthy growth as ever. It would in my opinion be better 
statesmanship, though perhaps poorer politics, whether or 
not a constitutional amendment is to be sought, meanwhile 
to attempt to fit the New Deal into the limits of this and 
other legal decisions, rather than to accept the destruction, 
good and bad, inevitable and avoidable, consequent upon this 
decision, and to turn from the chaos in Washington to the 
more attractive task of preparing a good 1936 campaign. 

This seems to me to be particularly true because much more 
would be involved in a campaign to amend the Constitution, 
to render impossible such decisions, than appears at first sight. 
It might be a risky thing, when American sentiment was 
already reacting against the centralisation and bureaucratisa- 
tion inherent in much of the New Deal, and was beginning to 
seek, with peculiar inconsistency, both “a return to nor- 
malcy ” and a more speedy, simple short cut to recovery, to 
make an election issue out of the Supreme Court’s defence of 
“ States rights,” separation of powers, and other traditional 
principles of the American system. 

Frank Darva.t. 


JANE ADDAMS OF CHICAGO. 


HEN a famous American of the last generation wished 

to praise a contemporary in the highest of terms he 

would say that such a man was American and nothing 
else. The noble citizen of the United States who died in 
Chicago on May 2ist had qualities of greatness far transcend- 
ing the limits of nationality. But she was altogether American: 
a product of the Middle West, and of that middle period of 
American trial and achievement, the generation following the . 
Civil War. In matters of opinion concerning the major public 
issues, throughout her active career of forty-five years, Jane 
Addams was usually on the minority side, and not seldom 
with the most unpopular remnant in the field. Yet this per- 
sistent nonconformity did not affect her essential standing. 
Most truly and fully was she a representative American. She 
. could have come to maturity in no other land than her own. 
And she belonged to that very small company of the elect— 
the men and women of social genius. 

Jane Addams was born in 1860 at Cedarville, a village of 
Northern Illinois not far from the Wisconsin border. Although 
motherless in infancy, she was fortunate in her early sur- 
roundings and enjoyed a perfect relationship with her father. 
He was John H. Addams, a Quaker of the Hicksite persuasion, 
a prosperous owner of mills, a member of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, an intimate friend of Abraham Lincoln. The account of 
her girlhood in Twenty Years at Hull House is a delightful 
narrative, full of the charm which for many English readers 
is inseparable from the records of American pioneer life. Her 
health was delicate, with the additional handicap of a spinal 
curvature. She tells of her sense of shame in being so inade- 
quate a daughter for a parent of splendid appearance and 
eminent standing in the community. He was wise and kind, 
and seems never to have made a mistake in his treatment of 
this gifted and sensitive child. He sent her at seventeen to 
Rockford Seminary, one of the earliest of the higher schools 
for girls in the Mississippi Valley. It was then attaining the 
status of a college, and Jane Addams had a place among its 
first batch of B.A.s. 

The atmosphere of Rockford was an intense evangelicism, 
which meant, as graduation time approached, an increasing 
pressure towards enlistment in the mission field: To those 
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who knew Jane Addams there is nothing surprising in her 
statement that the note of emotional pietism made no appeal 
to her at any time. With the quiet tenacity that was always 
hers she kept to her own path, and later came to see that 
“ this passive resistance of mine, this clinging to an individual 
conviction,” was a valuable part of the moral training pro- 
vided by her school. She was twenty-five, and had already 
been to Europe, when she joined the Presbyterian Church of 
her native town. That decision was the natural affirmation of 
her religious faith in democracy : “‘ Who was I,” she argued, 
“not to identify myself with the institutional statement of 
this belief? ” And in a small town of the American Middle 
West, what form of fellowship other than that of the Church 
was then to be found? In the whole of her life there was an 
unsurpassed consistency, a full spiritual integration, in which 
lay the sources of her strength. Hardly any earnest young 
soul in modern America can have been called upon to pass 
through so little of inward struggle. Jane Addams was one 
of the twice-born. From her earliest conscious years she had 
known what her place in the world was to be. She remem- 
bered as a child of seven having her first sight of city slums, 
and asking her father why people lived in such places instead 
of in houses such as his. He explained the fact of poverty to 
her, and she was instantly sure of what she must do when 
grown up. She would live in a large house, of course, but 
it would be built “‘ right in the midst of horrid little houses like 
these.” Long before she left college (in 1881) it was settled 
that she was to become a doctor and live among the poor. 
But her feeble health made the medical course impossible, so 
that another approach to her destined life-work had to be 
found. 

The search occupied her for seven years. In 1883 she was 
in England. It was the year of The Butter Cry of Outcast 
London, when Samuel Barnett was shaping the idea that was 
embodied a few months later in Toynbee Hall. She found 
London a place of wonderful stimulus, if also of terrifying 
misery. A second visit to Europe was protracted by a serious 
illness in France, and she began to feel that she was being 
caught in what Tolstoy called the snare of preparation—that 
is, a too long spell of study and travel. We may note as 
curiously characteristic the incident which led to her full 
awakening. In Madrid (1888) she found herself looking on 
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at a bullfight from which her companions had fled. To her 
own surprise and horror she realised that she had witnessed, 
with comparative indifference, the killing of five bulls and 
many more horses. What then, she asked herself, could be 
happening to her? “ In deep chagrin I felt myself tried and 
condemned, not only by this disgusting experience, but by 
the entire moral situation which it revealed . . . I had fallen 
into the meanest type of self-deception, in making myself 
believe that all this was preparation for great things to 
come.” Jane Addams’s course in life was immediately set. 
Since her first inquiries in London she had been brooding 
over a plan of action, and on the morrow of the bullfight she 
outlined it to her friend, Ellen Gates Starr, who was to be 
with her henceforward until a few years before the end. 

Her plan was the resultant of many influences. There was 
first, as we have seen, a deep instinctive knowledge of her 
vocation among the disinherited of a great city. There was a 
definite direction given by the social pioneers in East London. 
Before returning to America at the end of this long and 
decisive stay in Europe she had studied the new Toynbee Hall 
and the still newer People’s Palace; she had been deeply 
impressed by Charles Booth’s Survey of Life and Labour and 
attracted by the early Fabians and kindred groups. And she 
was carried on by a personal conviction in respect of the 
educated young American woman. The first generation 
of college women had “ departed too suddenly from the 
active emotional life led by their grandmothers.” For a good 
many of those, she felt, it should be possible to provide oppor- 
tunities of service, among primitive needs, in which “ young 
women who had been given over too exclusively to study 
might be given a balance of activity along traditional lines 
and learn of life from life itself.”” She was then at the end of 
her twenty-eighth year, with health restored and mind made 
up. 
Jane Addams used to tell how her father, as a young pioneer, 
had pulled up at a spot in the midst of a swamp to the west of 
Chicago, had decided that it was a hopeless pitch and moved 
onwards to the north-west. Half a century later his daughter 
found the house which became Chicago’s first social settle- 
ment, in the midst of an urban population of three millions. 
Hull House was a spacious mansion,which had been the home 
of a prominent Chicago citizen. It was easily adaptable to 
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the new purpose, and the generous owner, a Chicago 
woman, offered the new settlers a gift of the leasehold. 
Jane Addams and Ellen Starr made their start in the fall of 
1889, thus entering upon a social adventure of incalculable 
significance to America. 

Hull House stood and stands at the corner of Halsted and 
Polk Streets, in the heart of a vast slum region. Four years 
only after the opening of its first social settlement Chicago 
astonished the world with the Exhibition of 1893. But the 
Chicago of that day, twenty-two years only after the great 
fire, was not yet a city. The West Side, spreading out and 
beyond the Stockyards, was a raw industrial camp. Its 
population consisted of immigrants, speaking all the tongues 
of Europe, packed in ghastly tenements, living under appall- 
ing conditions of exploitation and fear. Jane Addams and 
her colleagues went into all this with little knowledge, but 
without fear and with no hampering theories. In the midst of 
a suspicious conglomerate multitude they set out to show 
that there was no human service that American women could 
not perform, and to demonstrate the virtue of unflinching 
neighbourliness. 

The first organised undertaking of the Settlement was a 
kindergarten, and, not unnaturally, the earliest complete 
response to the residents came from the children and young 
people—a flood of abounding youth, springing from trans- 
planted communities whose vitality could resist the harshest 
pressure of western industrialism. A gymnasium, classes and 
clubs, handicrafts, music and every kind of drama brought in 
swarms of young people, who found in Hull House unlimited 
encouragement and understanding. 

The young being won over, the elders followed. The 
Settlement grew without delay. A men’s house of residence 
and married quarters were added; a reading-room and 
coffee-house, a large hall. The residents formed the vanguard 
of a formidable new force, of social students and crusaders 
who knew all the facts. Housing and sanitation, baths and 
playgrounds, the schools, the sweatshops ; the odious trinity 
of city government, police, and organised vice—these and 
many kindred concerns fell within the scope of Hull House. 
Miss Addams made a drive on the malodorous dumps, and the 
first public office to which she was appointed was the ward 
inspectorship of garbage. An Immigrants Protection League 
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and a Juvenile Protective Association, both formed in answer 
to the deepest need, were carried on with unintermittent 
vigour and success. Hull House was the first creative civic 
centre in America, and at the end of the first decade its Head 
had attained an incomparable position in the esteem of the 
American people. 

It has often been said that for the first blow to her prestige 
Jane Addams was herself to blame, in that she became for 
a few months an active politician. This was in 1912, when 
Theodore Roosevelt plunged into the presidential contest as 
leader of a new Progressive party. Jane Addams no doubt 
made a mistake of judgment, but that is not difficult to 
explain. The presidency of the first Roosevelt was followed 
by a remarkable social stir in America. The Progressive con- 
vention of that summer was like a social reformers’ camp- 
meeting. They had a candidate who knew their leaders and 
seemed to understand what they were driving at. They were 
accorded the amazing opportunity of putting social-reform 
planks into the platform. “‘ ] was there,”’ Miss Addams wrote, 
“‘ and I think the same was true of many others, because the 
platform expressed the social hopes so long ignored by the 
politicians.”” But the old political system was not to be 
broken, and she was distressfully aware of a fatal contradic- 
tion at the centre. Theodore Roosevelt was a militarist. He 
carried the big stick, and insisted upon linking his programme 
of social advance with military preparedness. That ought to 
have been enough for Miss Addams ; but she allowed herself, 
for the only time in her life, to be persuaded into alliance with 
a public man to whom she was opposed upon a capital issue. 
Four years later, inevitably, she gave all her support to 
Woodrow Wilson. His international aims were hers; and 
not until the fateful decision of April 1917 could she realise 
the irony of having helped to re-elect the President on the 
ground that he had kept America out of war. 

The forming of a Women’s Peace Party was for Miss 
Addams and her associates an imperative step. In 1915 they 
organised a conference of delegates from neutral countries at 
The Hague. The findings of this gathering anticipated most 
of the proposals afterwards included by Wilson in his Fourteen 
Points. With a group of colleagues Jane Addams went after 
the conference on a tour of inquiry and suggestion through 
Europe. They visited fourteen capitals and talked with 
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Premiers and Foreign Ministers. The mission, of course, could 
not be other than fruitless. It was a heart-breaking experience 
for the leader, who before the end of the year was lying 
desperately ill in America. I mention this circumstance for 
one particular reason. In November 1915 Henry Ford’s peace 
ship set sail from New York for European ports. The state- 
ment has repeatedly been made that Miss Addams was on 
board. She was not: it was physically impossible for her 
to join. But she was officially committed to the cruise. 
It was during that same year that there came upon her a 
foretaste of the martyrdom that the war years were to bring. 
Richard Harding Davis, the famous war correspondent, then 
serving in France, wrote to the New York Times a letter in 
which he accused her of having asserted that the soldiers 
would not fight unless they had been intoxicated or drugged. 
“No charge, of course, in the wide world,” Miss Addams 
wrote, “could have been better calculated to bring down 
upon me vials of wrath and righteous indignation.” In a 
speech describing the delegates’ experiences she had said, 
“We were told in several countries that stimulants were 
administered before a bayonet charge was ordered.” That 
incidental reference to an ordinary fact of the battlefield, 
made on the assumption that a circumstance commonly 
talked of in Europe must be equally well known in America, 
was sufficient. The pro-war Press fell upon her as a traducer 
of the men at the Front. She had to meet a tempest of 
extraordinary fury, which, as she said, should have fortified 
her friends and herself in advance of the sterner ordeal which 
began for them when the United States had entered the war. 

Jane Addams was the recognised leader of the peace party 
in America. It was impossible for her to further a war policy, 
but no less impossible was it to refrain from positive 
activity in war-time. She placed herself at the disposal of the 
Federal Food Administration under Mr. Herbert Hoover. 
She travelled widely and spoke steadily in its service, urging 
everywhere a single plain principle: that it was imperative 
for the agricultural countries to produce and save food, since 
otherwise the people of the war-stricken lands could not have 
the means of survival. Hull House was divided upon the 
war issue, but its residents acted as a unit during the poisoned 
period in defence of those American principles which were 
being so shockingly violated by various authorities under 
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stress of war madness and the subsequent anti-red hysteria. 
How could it have been otherwise when the majority of the 
victims were either aliens or naturalised immigrants, and 
when among the manifold agencies of the Settlement none 
was more thoroughly typical than the Immigrants Protection 
League? 

What the years of war and the evil treaties held for Jane 
Addams in anguish of soul no one outside her intimate circle 
could have told. There was no American with a closer know- 
ledge of the defects and failures of the American system ; but 
also there was none who possessed a deeper pride in the 
American tradition and accomplishment. It seemed to her 
that under the supreme test of 1917-18 the dominant forces 
of the Republic had broken down. Jane Addams bore it all 
with a dignity and sweetness that never failed. She was 
equal to every demand. I can remember only one occasion 
when for a short spell she seemed to give way to a painful 
bewilderment. As the war was drawing to an end the grim 
facts about the starvation of the German people within the 
blockade began to leak out to the world. A group of representa- 
tive German women turned to their sisters in America, and 
dispatched en plein air a message of appeal through the one 
American woman in whom they had perfect faith. I was 
at Hull House when the headline appeared in all the news- 
papers. Jane Addams was unable to make a reply of any kind. 
There were as yet no means of direct communication; the 
German people were behind the bars. She could do nothing 
but leave the matter to the President of the United States. 

Her internationalism was no abstract or merely political 
doctrine. It was a conviction rooted in her life’s experience. 
She saw the world problem of her time as a painful and con- 
tinuously frustrated effort of the peoples to live together in a 
world becoming ever more conscious of itself. Her own daily 
task made that problem almost intolerably real. Hull House 
stood at a pivotal point. The nations in mutually hostile 
communities surged around her in Chicago. Irish and 
Italians, Germans, Russians, Poles, Hebrews—all were there, 
victims of one and the same system, each group dependent 
upon obscure vestiges of native tradition and folk-habit. 
Jane Addams knew the strength of primitive need and 
instinctive feeling. She believed in neighbourhood and in 
“the ancient kindliness which sat beside the cradle of the 
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race.” She had an unusual gift of words, and although her 
work was far too exacting to permit of its full cultiva- 
tion, she was able to put much of her knowledge and insight 
into her books, especially into Peace and Bread in Wartime 
and the two volumes of reminiscence. Perhaps best of all as 
a revelation of her heart and understanding is the wonderful 
story of the Devil Baby of Hull House, which she included 
in The Second Twenty Years. 

In 1919 the most widely fruitful stage of Jane Addams’s 
career began, with a conference in Ziirich. The Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom was formed, 
with herself as a matter of course at the head. Throughout 
the remaining fifteen years the League was her main con- 
cern and her service was indefatigable. She grieved over 
the American rejection of the League of Nations. That 
rejection she did not take to be final, and she declined to 
believe that the later reinforcement of the isolation policy 
could mean that the United States would remain outside a 
world collective system. It is good to record that while Jane 
Addams was still actively at work there came to her a full 
national acknowledgment. In the autumn of 1934 the semi- 
jubilee of the Women’s International League was celebrated 
together with the opening of her own seventy-fifth year. This 
was one of the largest and most impressive assemblies of the 
kind ever known in Washington. All the best of America was 
represented, and the tributes of the world came over the air. 

The memory of Jane Addams that must endure so long as 
any of her younger contemporaries remain to cherish it is the 
memory of Hull House as created and inspired by its beloved 
Head. During forty years it was a place of pilgrimage ; and 
no traveller of consequence in America willingly passed it by. 
Everybody knew Jane Addams, and no man or woman con- 
nected with public work or living thought in any quarter of 
the globe seemed to need an introduction to her. Her 
acquaintance with men and affairs was astonishing ; she was 
everywhere at home. She was never at a loss for a name. Her 
greeting was given to all alike with an exquisite cordiality 
and a marvellous personal touch. Her manner was the 
expression of a noble serenity, a lovely democracy of the 
spirit in which, as some of us believe, is contained the most 
precious gift of the New World to its chosen sons and 
daughters. S. K. Rarciirre. 
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T is an accepted thesis in Central Europe to-day that the 

only practical alternative to the Anschluss is a Hapsburg 

restoration in Vienna. The Legitimists of Austria suppose 
that this strengthens their cause both at home and abroad ; 
at home they are possibly right, but abroad exactly the 
reverse is true. Indeed, the very thought of the Hapsburgs, 
reinstated in Austria alone, has had the extraordinary effect 
of reconciling the Little Entente to the idea of the Anschluss 
without turning Hungary against it. For it might have been 
supposed that, in view of her quarrel with Yugo-Slavia since 
Marseilles, Hungary would have taken up with legitimism— 
now favoured by Italy—afresh. Exactly the opposite has 
occurred. The Hungarian Premier, General Gdmbés, Swabian 
(i.e. Hungarian-German) on his mother’s side and with 
admitted Nazi sympathies, engineered an election at the end 
of March, in order to strengthen his own position and end his 
dependence upon Count Bethlen. Except in the towns, voting 
in Hungary is open, and the Government is able to exert a 
great deal of pressure. The already large Government party 
not unnaturally increased its majority, while all anti-German 
parties, Social Democrats, Clericals, Legitimists, and Bethlen, 
maker of the Italian alliance, lost ground. No one expects 
that the reform programme will substantially materialise, but 
Gémbés and his foreign minister, Kanya, are strengthened 
in their pro-German inclinations, to the chagrin, perhaps, of 
more far-sighted Hungarians in the Buda-Pest Foreign Office 
and elsewhere. 

Signor Mussolini had intended to hold a conference of the 
interested Powers at Rome early in June, to come to the long- 
projected agreement in the matter of Austria. Apart from his 
growing Abyssinian preoccupations, the preparation for this 
meeting apparently encountered insuperable difficulties ; at 
the moment of writing, it has got no farther than the pre- 
liminary discussion at Venice over a month ago (May 4th to 
6th), at which the Hungarians were willing to co-operate with 
the Italians and Austrians; it was a few days after the 
opening of the Hungarian Customs House at Fiume. In the 
middle of May, when M. Yevtitch should have met Signor 
Suvich, however, the Yugo-Slav Premier cancelled his journey. 
He had just returned from a conference of the Balkan Entente 
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at Bucharest, and it was said that the gravity of the situation 
at home, after the momentous election of May 5th, necessi- 
tated his remaining in Belgrade. Some said that the question 
of the rearmament of Austria, Hungary and Bulgaria was the 
teal obstacle in the preparations for Rome. In April, the 
Great Powers, helpless to arrest the rearmament of Germany, 
had advised the Little Entente to meet its neighbours half- 
way. Though this recommendation was received with some 
indignation, the powers of the Little Entente might have been 
content to accept the rearmament of Hungary at the cost of 
revisionism, though Hungary can never really abandon her 
claims. For the time being, however, no one insisted on this 
issue, and it was announced at Geneva on May 26th that 
Yugo-Slavia and Hungary had agreed to patch up their 
Marseilles quarrel. For neither rearmament nor revision is 
holding up the Rome Conference but—apart from Abyssinia 
—the Yugo-Slav attitude to the problem of Austria. Yugo- 
Slavia belongs both to the Little Entente and the Balkan 
Entente, and is more closely concerned than Roumania with 
the future of Austria; and if the other small Powers follow 
Yugo-Slavia, her influence may yet prove decisive in the 
struggle between Italy and Germany for domination at 
Vienna. | 

While they regard Hungarian rearmament as a fat accompli, 
the Yugo-Slavs view conscription in Austria with favour, for 
they consider it as nothing but the enrolment of a few more 
conscripts for the future army of Germany. Thanks largely 
to German propagandists, the Yugo-Slavs exaggerate the 
strength of the Nazis in Austria, but this miscalculation forms 
an integral part of their standpoint. They nurse another 
misconception, which is indeed merely a different form of the 
first one, for in the Yugo-Slav mind no distinction between 
Austrians and Germans exists. The Hungarian often prefers 
the Germans of the Reich and despises Austrians as “ soft ””— 
flexible and facile in their treatment of the Slavs in the old 
days, while the Hungarians magyarised more crudely ; the 
Hungarian, however, makes no confusion between the two. 
By the Southern Slavs, all pressure or influences other than 
Magyar which came from the north were indiscriminately 
called German. 

This is one reason why the Yugo-Slavs await the Anschluss 
without fear; Italy is the other. In spite of the official 
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alliance with France, Belgrade would welcome the Germans 
to Trieste, since this would bring Italy a new rival in the 
Adriatic. Yugo-Slav fear and suspicion of Italy must, indeed, 
be encountered to be believed. They go far to explain the 
fanatically centralist policy of the Serbs, who regard any 
alternative conception as an Italian intrigue, and therefore 
persecute the federalists of Croatia. The hatred of Italy goes 
far, moreover, to explain the relative submission of Slovenia 
to Serbia, for to the Yugo-Slav Slovenes nothing is so impor- 
tant as the plight of the half-million Slovenes in Italy. For 
the hundred thousand or so in Austrian Styria and Carinthia 
they are almost as deeply concerned. Now the Nazis regard 
the Austrian Slovenes as both dangerous and despicable, and 
often speak of handing them over to Yugo-Slavia at a price.* 
But they have been clever enough to champion the Slovenes 
over flimsy grievances against the Schuschnigg Government ; 
in this way another link has been forged between Yugo-Slavia 
and National Socialism. 

To Yugo-Slavs the Schuschnigg Government seems bad 
enough, but the Hapsburg restoration would seem ten times 
worse. The Serbs seem to feel something like a blood feud 
against the Hapsburgs, perhaps since June 28th, 1914. What 
is worse in their eyes, the Restoration is—or such is their 
conviction—a Vatican plan, and they regard Roman Catholi- 
cism, not merely as the instrument of Italy, but also as an 
internationalist menace to their nationalist consolidation. 
Because they themselves are Orthodox, and the Croats and 
Slovenes are Catholics and ex-subjects of Francis Joseph, 
they cannot believe that the Croats and Slovenes can really 
be “solid” in the struggle against Italy. But, it may be 
asked, has not an Italo-Yugoslav détente been proclaimed since 
the arrival of the new Italian minister in Belgrade in March ? 
Certainly a new era may then have been heralded, but while the 
Yugo-Slavs will make the most of the diplomatic advantage 
they have gained, it will be a long time yet before the Italians 
can lay their deep-rooted suspicion. It is only fair to add that 
Italian intrigues in the past have been unceasingly malevolent. 

The political situation within Yugo-Slavia, however, does 
much to account for the nervous behaviour of her Govern- 
ment. King Alexander himself had become convinced that 


*It is said, of course, that Germany has offered Yugo-Slavia territory here in 
return for Yugo-Slav support of the Anschluss. 
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his dictatorial system required modification, and it is known 
that he intended to act accordingly, had he ever returned 
from Marseilles. For it was increasingly felt in Serbia—not 
only in Croatia—that the administration had fallen into the 
hands of a disreputable clique, itself at the mercy of a 
terrorist police machine. After the King’s murder, there was 
an attempt to turn over a new leaf, and it was hoped that 
Prince Paul would be able to curb the extremer Balkanism 
of some police officials. Last January the Skupshtina was 
dissolved and a “ free ” election ordered for May 5th. There- 
upon the Serb opposition, including both the democrat and 
socialist whigs, asked Dr. Matchek to work with them, and 
on February 7th the leader of the Croat Peasants’ Party 
agreed to head the united opposition list. Hitherto it had 
always been possible to deride the opposition as disunited, 
and to decry the adherents of Matchek as separatists with 
whom no decent Serb would have anything to do. People 
who have spent years in Yugo-Slavia studying its affairs 
consider that in a really free election the vote for the Govern- 
ment would be scarcely thirty per cent. of the whole. The 
fact that the Yugo-Slav authorities were forced to admit an 
opposition vote of over one million, to some 1,700,000 for the 
Government list, bears witness to the magnificent determina- 
tion of the Serbo-Croat opposition in face of the police 
oppression to which they were subjected. The Hungarian 
Government may have less to fear, but it is only fair to add 
that, in the Hungarian election campaign, opposition candi- 
dates could hold meetings and find them tolerably reported 
in the Press, while in Yugo-Slavia neither of these things was 
allowed, and the electoral law forbad secret voting altogether. 
There was, of course, a great deal of spying, arresting and 
beating ; any inquiring foreigner, by the way, is still at any 
time dogged by the Yugo-Slav police as if he were the agent 
of Mussolini himself! 

Why is this tyranny allowed to continue? Partly because 
the police are out of control to such a degree that they are 
often described as an imperium in imperto. But the particular 
oppression of Croatia is largely due to a morbid fear of Croat 
intentions. The Croats, in fact, long only to be left to them- 
selves within the framework of the Yugo-Slav state; their 
position on the Dalmatian Coast makes them more immedi- 
ately the enemies of Italy than the Serbs, and they have never 
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contemplated Italian power with anything but abhorrence. 
Four million Croats among forty million Italians, they them- 
selves point out, would be lost indeed. As for the Hapsburgs, 
long years of agitation against the Austro-Hungarian system 
has, until recently, made the thought of renewed allegiance 
to the old dynasty quite unthinkable. It is only now, when 
Belgrade methods have driven many Croats to desperation, 
that the idea of a restoration in Vienna has become remotely 
tempting. Before the War, Croatia-Slavonia was ruled from 
Buda-Pest, and Dalmatia and Slovenia from Vienna. To 
return to that system the Croats would in no circumstances 
consent, but if the whole of Croatia together with Dalmatia 
were offered autonomy by a Hapsburg the offer might now 
seem attractive. The Government of Belgrade regards, not 
only the out-and-out Legitimists of Austria with suspicious 
hatred, but, as I have suggested above, it is also intensely 
hostile to the Schuschnigg régime, which it considers, not 
unjustly, as the would-be herald of the Hapsburgs. Official 
Yugo-Slav enmity to official Austria is, of course, encouraged 
by Austria’s dependence upon Italy, and by the 1934 agree- 
ment between Rome, Vienna and Buda-Pest. It is also known 
that the semi-official Austrian newspaper, the Reichspost, has 
had a good deal to do with Croat refugees. 

In view of this, it is easy to understand that Nazi refugees 
from Austria have been welcomed by the Yugo-Slav authori- 
ties. This Nazi Yugo-Slav liaison is strengthened by Yugo- 
Slav sympathy for the would-be German-speaking minority 
in the Italian Tyrol. Here Nazi propagandists have long been 
busy, until last March the Duce committed the inexplicable 
folly of removing the statue of poor Walther von der Vogelweide 
from the market-place at Bolzano (Bozen). Normal friction 
was violently aggravated, and the Nazis in Austria made 
tremendous copy out of the whispered rumours which dicta- 
torships inevitably foster. The Casa di Fascio had been burnt 
down, one heard, and machine-guns had been brought out 
by way of reply. (Though these things were untrue, a good 
many people, it is certain, had been unpleasantly knocked 
about.) Schuschnigg, himself Tyrolese, was a renegade, the 
Nazis said, who had countenanced this persecution of his 
brothers, and had sold the rest of Austria to the Italian 
oppressor ; Hitler to the rescue! When the Austrian Chan- 
cellor returned from Florence in the middle of May with 
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Mussolini’s confirmation of the right to take German lessons 
in South Tyrol, this was but a wretched sop to the Nazi 
Cerberus, and Hitler’s speech some ten days later, though 
conciliatory in other directions, was far from helpful in the 
matter of Austria. 

Now Yugo-Slavia is fed on Nazi rumours, and none could 
be more welcome than those which condemn Italy, though 
things in Zagreb* are much the same as things in Bozen; 
against Italy, as against the Hapsburgs, Austrian Nazis and 
Yugo-Slavs identify their cause. Although Rome has made 
very striking advances to Belgrade of late, commercial or 
minority concessions from Italy will not necessarily reconcile 
the Yugo-Slavs. They will make haste to avail themselves of 
the calling-off of Italian intrigues in the Balkans and, follow- 
ing up the success of King Alexander in Sofia, they will grasp 
a real Balkan hegemony as firmly as they can. The Little 
Entente has ceased to interest the Yugo-Slavs very much ; 
they are only too glad to see its other members, Roumania 
and Czecho-Slovakia, looking to Moscow rather than to 
Belgrade. The more Titulescu is involved farther north, 
the less can he question Yugo-Slav supremacy in the 
Balkans. 

The Balkan peninsula for Yugo-Slavia, Germany at Vienna 
and Trieste, and let Italy go to the devil or Africa if she can 
—that is, roughly speaking, the actual though not the official 
programme at Belgrade. Difficult though the internal 
problems of Yugo-Slavia may be, it is at any rate clear that 
her attitude constitutes something like an insuperable obstacle 
to the return of the Hapsburgs ; the discontent of the Croats 
merely hardens her attitude. History is the record of lessons 
learnt too late. By the time the Hapsburgs had grasped the 
need for a Danubian Federation, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, who might have carried this conception to fulfil- 
ment, was struck down by Prinzip at Sarajevo. With that, 
as Professor Seton-Watson has pointed out, the possibility of 
the non-Russian Slavs working out their salvation within the 
Austrian framework was probably destroyed for ever, and 
men like Masaryk, who had worked for this solution, from 
that time aimed only at the creation of independent racial 
states. The Anschluss, no doubt, is the logical conclusion 
of racialist doctrine, but, on a continent where races are 


* Zagreb is the capital town of Croatia as Ljubljana of Slovenia. 
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inextricably entangled, a logical conclusion seems as irrelevant 
as National Socialists elsewhere proclaim it. 

Despite a little snubbing in April, the Nazi cause has been 
prospering in Europe. The Germans have been either clever 
or lucky. They continually manceuvre the Catholic Church 
into the position of a greedy old man barring the way to 
Youth. The Abyssinian crisis has broken the Stresa front, 
and Mussolini has become more conciliatory towards Germany. 
General Géring has been triumphantly courting Hungary and 
Yugo-Slavia at once. But in Hungary, while the Anschluss 
is widely regarded as inevitable, a few warning voices already 
call attention to the probable consequences of Hitler at 
Vienna. It is impossible to suppose that the Germans can 
stop at Austria, unless one is lamentably ignorant about 
German impulses and the circumstances of Danubian Europe. 
On May 19th the Czech Nazis became the largest single party 
in Czecho-Slovakia ; while they declare themselves loyal to 
the Czecho-Slovak State, their whole ideology dictates 
secession to Germany sooner or later. No amount of dis- 
claimers can alter the fact that the Germans regard them- 
selves as superior to the other races of Central and Eastern 
Europe, and regard themselves, therefore, as entrusted with 
a civilising, but by no means unpolitical, mission. It was 
precisely because they did not insist upon the inherent 
superiority of their German subjects that the Hapsburgs 
began to fulfil the réle of civilising mediator on the Danube. 
But while Nazis complain that they made Vienna more Czech 
than German, the Czechs are still so swollen with historic 
grievance that they, too, prefer the Anschluss to the Haps- 
burgs, suicidal maniacs though this makes them appear. 
Their Yugo-Slav brothers, moreover, show a singular if un- 
official indifference to the possibility that Czecho-Slovakia 
may be partitioned by Germany, Poland and Hungary ; they 
do not even object to Hungarian acquisitions up there, pro- 
vided no one threatens the present frontiers of Yugo-Slavia, 
nor her supremacy in the Balkan peninsula. 

But that is precisely what is bound to happen, for Hungary 
and north-eastern Yugo-Slavia—the Voivodina—are peppered 
with some millions of the still German-speaking descendants 
of the Swabian settlers sent out by the Hapsburgs years 
ago, not to mention a quarter of a million “ Saxons” in 
Transylvania. All kinds of disturbing German claims may 
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later be based upon the existence of these settlements, 
and to-day German propaganda is already at work. I 
have heard a Hungarian express the remarkable view that 
open voting in Hungary may yet prove a safeguard against 
the demagogic technique of the German Nazis. But the 
Hungarians are few and relatively less important. It is when 
German ambitions begin to clash—in the Voivodina or per- 
haps in the Adriatic—with the interests of Yugo-Slavia 
herself that Belgrade may repent of her present response to 
Berlin. 

National Socialism has a great deal to say about Germany’s 
medieval past and the glories of the Holy Roman Empire. If 
the Austrian Nazis could, as they claim, teach their northern 
brothers something about the continuity of history and the 
virtues of tolerance, if they could bequeath to them the 
federal principle which Vienna at last inherited from Rome, 
some sort of constructive co-operation in Danubian Europe 
might become possible after the Anschluss. But Berlin to-day 
is, like Belgrade, violently centralist and anti-intellectualist, 
and seems unlikely to succumb to anything so gently sophisti- 
cated as the Austrian federal idea. The apostles of unreason 
are the apostles of conflict, and it is difficult not to dread a 
violent struggle in the future between Germans and Slavs 
when Austria, gua Austria, has ceased to exist. In spite of 
the hopes Sarajevo destroyed, Vienna still reduces the friction 
between the succession states, and blunts the sharp knife- 
edges of militant nationalism. For the meaning of Austria is 
still the possibility of co-operation between Germans and 
Slavs, no longer within a political whole, but through the 
common inheritance of civilisation which the Hapsburg 
Empire bequeathed to them. 

It is impossible not to admire the work of the Austrians 
when one wanders through cities like Prague or Ljubljana : 
it is so obvious that these towns represent, at one and the 
same time, a proud local tradition and a Central European 
consciousness. And it is interesting for the casual visitor to 
observe, in the Croatian capital of Zagreb, no trace of the 
pre-War Hungarian régime, but yet a real participation in the 
civilised life of the area of the old Danubian monarchy as a 
whole. It is a great tribute to the old Hapsburg régime that 
the widely regretted Austrian officials, in the half-century 
before 1914, could combine a laissez-faire policy towards the 
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group individuality of Czechs, Slovenes or Germans, with giving 
those peoples a certain community of cultural outlook. To be 
able to do this was to be Austrian, and it is this which, to my 
mind, distinguishes the Austrian from the German of the 
Reich. When Germany swallows up Austria, militant 
Prussian and militant Serb will be left face to face. 

In Belgrade, opposite the royal palace, among a show of 
royal photographs, one is a little startled to find so many 
likenesses of Nicholas II of Russia among the Karageorge- 
vitches, who became kings in Belgrade only a few years before 
the Romanoffs ceased to be Tsars. The Yugo-Slav Govern- 
ment is the last Government in this part of Europe to with- 
hold recognition from the Soviet. But the peasant people of 
Yugo-Slavia care nothing about Whites and Reds. The 
politically conscious tend rather to have Green International 
leanings, a feeling for all the peasants of Slav race. The 
Russians are still their brothers. Just as Serb and Croat and 
Slovene are willing to-day to call in the Germans against the 
Italians, so everyone knows that all their hearts would beat 
for Russia in a fight between Germans and Russians. The 
militant Germanism of Hitler is uncompromisingly hostile to 
Russia. If the Poles are against Russia, the Southern Slavs 
in the future will certainly be for her. But hatred of Italy 
blinds Yugo-Slavia to the probable consequences of the 
Anschlussé 

EvizABETH WISKEMANN. 


SIR THOMAS MORE, 1478-1535. 


T was on July 6th, 1535, that the head of Sir Thomas 

More—a head so full of wisdom that he was regarded by 

the scholars of Europe as one of the glories of English 
literature—was struck from his body by order of Henry VIII. 
Such a method of dealing with such a man seems not only 
barbaric, but fantastic to the last degree; but the King’s 
will was law, and opposers of it were inevitably swept out of 
his path. 

Born in 1478, More was the son of Sir John More, a judge 
of the King’s Bench ; he received his early education at St. 
Anthony’s School in Threadneedle Street, said by Stow to be 
the best school in London at that time. At the age of fifteen 
he was placed in the household of Archbishop Morton, and 
showed himself so able that Morton advised his father to 
exchange Lambeth for Oxford. He was only eighteen when 
he was called to the Bar, where he was immediately successful, 
and in 1504 he became a Member of Parliament. It was when 
Henry VIII succeeded his father in 1509 that the most 
brilliant period of More’s career began ; he was sent abroad 
on diplomatic business, was made a Privy Councillor, and was 
deputed to act as the spokesman of the King on several State 
occasions. He was present at the Field of the Cloth of Gold 
in 1520, was knighted the next year and given large grants of 
land. Appointments followed one another in rapid succession : 
he was made High Steward of Cambridge University, Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, and finally Lord Chancellor in the place of the 
fallen Wolsey. His life, so far, had been one uninterrupted 
success; his public work brought him honour; his writings 
gave him a European reputation; his family life was 
happy, he was devoted to his children, and his home in 
Chelsea was the admiration of all who saw it. Then came the 
turn of Fortune’s wheel. He was doomed from the moment 
that Henry required him to denounce the Pope’s authority 
and maintain the legality of his divorce from Catherine of 
Aragon ; the result of his trial was a foregone conclusion, and 
though he was examined many times after his committal to 
the Tower in 1534, nothing could save him from the block, 
since he remained firm against both threats and persuasions, 
a firmness which received its recognition in his recent 
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canonisation by the Roman Church. In July 1535 he was 
beheaded and his daughter Margaret, the wife of William 
Roper, is said to have been allowed to take his head for burial 
to the Roper vault in St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury. Such is the 
brief outline of his life, and had no more been known of him 
he would only be remembered as an able servant of the State 
and a victim of selfish tyranny. Able servants England has 
never lacked, victims of tyranny she has only too often seen ; 
but More stands out from among the number, for Holbein’s 
portrait and his son-in-law’s vivid account of him make us 
know him in his habit as he lived, while his best known book 
has added an important word to the language. 

William Roper was the son of Sir John Roper, a legal 
official in London who had a house in Canterbury, which 
still stands near St. Dunstan’s church. The young couple 
lived with More in Chelsea during the sixteen years between 
their marriage and his execution, and it was this intimate 
association with him that induced Roper to write his Life : 


I, William Roper, (thoughe most unworthie) his sonne in lawe 
by marriage withe his eldest daughter, knowinge noe one manne 
that of hime and of his doinges understood soe muche as myselfe, 
for that I was continually resident in his house by the space of 
sixteen yeares and more, thoughte it therfore my parte to sett 
forth such matters touchinge his lyfe as I could at this present 
call to remembraunce. 


Roper’s admiration for his father-in-law was unbounded ; he 
was, he says, 


A manne of singular vertue and of a clear unspotted conscience, 
(as witnesseth Erasmus) more pure and white then the whitest 
snow, and of such an angelicall witt, as England, he sayth, never 
had the like before, nor never shall againe. 


His ‘“ witt ” showed itself even in boyhood, for while in 
Archbishop Morton’s house he would 


at Christmas tyd sodenlye stepp in amonge the plaiers, and never 
studyinge for the matter, make a parte of his owne there presentlye 
amonge them, which made the lookers on more sporte then all the 
plaiers besid. In whose witt and towardness the Cardinall much 
delighting would often saye of him untoe the nobles which divers 
tymes stayed with him, “ This childe here waytinge at the table, 
whosoever shall live to see it, will prove a marvellous man.” 


SIR THOMAS MORE, 1478-1535. | 


More’s “ witt ” must have been equalled by his kindhearted- 
ness, for Roper gives the following quaint account of his 
courtship and marriage : 


He resorted to the house of one Mr. Colte, a gentleman of Essex 
that had oft invited him thither, havinge three daughters whose 
honest conversation and verteous education provoked him there 
especially to sett his affection. And albeit his mynd most served 
him to the second daughter, for that he thought her the fayrest 
and best favored, yet when he considered that it would be both 
great greif and some shame also to the eldest to see her younger 
sister in marriage preferred before her, he then of a certyne pittie 
framed his fancie towardes her and soone after married her. 


The marriages of Henry VIII have so largely filled the 
story of his reign that they leave place for little else in the 
popular memory, but he had other occupations for his time 
besides the wooing, wedding and slaughtering of fair ladies; 
he was a skilled statesman and an excellent scholar, and he 
delighted in the company of men of wit and learning. He 
soon discovered More’s abilities and Roper describes the 
conversations that he held with him on such subjects as 
geometry, astronomy, or divinity; but flattering as such 
favours might be, More grudged the time that he spent away 
from his dearly loved home : 


When he perceaved soe much in his talke to delighte that he 
- could not once in a munth gett leave to goe home to his wyf and 
children (whose companie hee most desired) and to be absent from 
the Courte 2 dayes together but that hee should bee thither sent 
for againe, hee much mislykinge this restraint of libertie, began 
thereupon somewhat to dissemble his nature and soe by little and 
little from his former mirth to disuse himself that he was of them 
from thencefurth no more soe ordinarielie sent for. 


This device did not help him much in the long run, however, 
for the King made him Treasurer of the Exchequer and his 
new duties obliged him to be constantly at Court. 

More’s scholarship was not inferior to his statesmanship, 
but like all truly great men he was without pride in his gifts, 
regarding them as trusts from God to be used in His service. 
Roper gives a striking account of his devotions and of the way 
in which he associated his children with them. Whenever he 
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was at home he not only had private prayers with his family, 
but gathered his whole household in the chapel attached to 
his dwelling that together they might make intercession to 
God. To his children he would say: “ It is now no maystrie 
for you children to goe to heaven; for every bodie giveth 
you good counsell, every bodie giveth you good example. 
You see vertue rewarded and vice punished, soe that you are 
carried up to heaven even by the Chinnes. But if you live in 
the tyme that noe man shall give you good Counsell, nor no 
man will give you good Example, when ye shall see vertue 
punished and vice rewarded, if you will then stand fast and 
firmely sticke to God upon payne of lyfe, if you be but halfe 
good God will allow you for whole good.” 

It was not only by prayer and devotion that More fought 
the temptations against which he warned his children, for 
Roper says that although he always dressed in a manner 
becoming to his rank and station he wore a hair shirt under 
his clothes, and that also: “ he used some tymes to punish 
his boddie with whipps, the cordes knotted, which was known 
onlie to my wyf, his eldest daughter, whome for her secresie 
above all other he specially trusted, caused her, as need 
required, to wash the same shirt of haire.”” His attention to 
his religious duties did not meet with the approval of all his 
friends: the Duke of Norfolk, coming to dine with him, 
found him in Chelsea church “ singing in the quiere with a 
surplas on his backe; to whome after service as they went 
home together arme in arme, the Duke said: ‘ God body, 
God body, my Lord Chauncellor, a parish clarke! a parish 
clarke! you dishonour the King and his office.’ ‘ Nay,’ quoth 
Sir Thomas More, smilinge upon the Duke, ‘ your Grace may 
not thinke that the King, your master and myne, will with 
me for serving God his master be offended, or thereby count 
his office dishonoured.’ ” 

His Chancellor’s devotions were no matter of concern to the 
King as long as they did not interfere with his duty to his 
earthly master, but the first sign of opposition was enough 
to turn favour into fury. The Act of Supremacy was designed 
to make Henry paramount in Church as well as in State so 
that he would have power to annul his own marriage, since 
the Pope refused to do it for him. More declined to have 
anything to do with such a proposal, and when threats and 
treaties alike failed to move him he was summoned to 
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Lambeth. On the morning of the appointed day he went to 
church, says Roper, according to his usual custom : 


And whereas he used evermore before, at his departure from his 
house and children (whome he loved tenderly) to have them bringe 
him to his boat and there to kiss them all and bid them farewell, 
then would he suffer none of them foorth of the gate to followe 
him, butt pulled the wickett after him and shutt them all from 
him, and with a heavy harte (as by his countenance it appeared) 
with me and our foure servants, there tooke his boate towards 
Lambeth. Wherin still sittinge sadlie awhile, at the last he 
rounded me in the eare and sayd, “ Sonne Roper, I thanke the 
Lord, the field is woonne.” What he meant thereby, then I wist 
not; yeate loath to seeme ignoraunte I answered, “ Sir, I am 
thereof very gladd.” But as I conjectured afterwards it was that 
the love he had to God wrought in him soe effectually that it 
conquered in him all his carnal affectations utterly. 


It was not his love for his family that More had conquered, 
it was any inclination that he might have had to put his care 
for them before his duty to God; Roper gives a touching 
account of his interview with his eldest daughter after he had 
been a month in the Tower : 


My wyf, longing to see her father, by her earnest suite at last 
gat leave to go to him. At whose cominge (after the seaven 
psalmes and Litanye sayd, which whensoever she came to him, 
e’re he fell in talke of any worldly matters, he used accustomablie 
to say with her) among other communication he sayd unto her, 
“I beleeve, Megg, that they that have put me here, weene they 

- have done me a high displeasure. But I assure you on my fayth, 
myne owne deare daughter, if it had not beene for my wife and 
you that be my children, whome I accounte the chiefe parte of 
my charge, I would not have fayled long e’re this to have closed 
myselfe in as straight a Roome, and straighter too. But since I 
come hither without myne owne deserte, I trust that God of His 
goodnesse will discharge me of my care, and withe His gratiouse 
helpe supplie my want among you. I finde noe cause, I thanke 
God, Megg, to recon myselfe in woorse case here than in myne 
own house. 


If threats could not move him, promises could not cheat him, 
and a visit from the King’s Secretary with many plausible 
assurances gave him no comfort : 
As soone as Mr. Sectrearie was gone, to expresse what comfort 
he conceaved of his wordes he wrot with a Cole (for ynke then he 
had none) these verses following— - 
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Ey flattering fortune looke you never soe fayre, 
Nor never soe pleasantly begin to smile, 

As though thou wouldest my Ruines all repayre 
Dureing my life thou shalt not me beguyle, 

Trust I shall, God, to enter in a while 

Thye haven of heaven sure and uniforme, ‘ 
Ever after thie Calme looke I for noe storme. 


A visit from his wife gave him even less of comfort. \This was 
his second wife, for he had married again after the death of 
his first; “simple” and ‘¢worldlie” are Roper’s epithets 
for her, and he might have added “‘ shrewish ” for she had no 
sympathy for her imprisoned husband : 


“What the good yeare, Mr. Moore,” quoth shee, “I marvell 
that you, that have beene allwayes hitherunto taken for soe wise 
a man, will now soe playe the foole to lye here in this close filthie 
prison and bee contente to be shutt upp amongst myse and ratts, 
when you might be abroad at your libertie and with the favour 
and good will bothe of the King and his Councell if you would but 
doe as all the Bishopps and best learned of this Realme have done. 
And seeinge you have at Chelsey a right fayre house, your bookes, 
your gallerie, your garden, your orchards, and all other necessaries 
soe handsomely about you, where you might in the company of 
mee, your wife, your children and househould be merrie, I muse 
what a God’s name you meane here still thus fondlye to tarry.” 


To this remonstrance More listened quietly and with “a 
cheerfull countenance,” but it moved him not at all, and 
having told her that his own house was no nearer to heaven 
than his prison he let her go. 

The final trial was short, for though many issues were raised 
the case really rested on one point alone—his consent to the 
Act of Supremacy. This he persistently refused to give, and 
it can have been no surprise to him when his sentence was 
pronounced. His nobility of mind was shown in his reception . 
of it, for neither dismayed nor indignant, he told his judges 
that St. Paul consented to the death of Stephen, yet were they 
friends for ever in heaven, and in the same way, though they 
had condemned him on earth, he and they would hereafter 
‘‘ merrily all meete together to our everlastinge salvation.” 
What his wife said when the news reached her we are not 
told, but Margaret Roper went to the Tower wharf and there 
waited till her father should be brought back from West- 
minster. As soon as she saw him, “ shee, hasting towards, 
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without consideration of care of herselfe, pressinge in amongest 
the midst of the thronge and the Companie of the Guard, that 
with Holbards and Billes weare round about him, hastily 
ranne to him, and there openlie in the sight of them all 
embraced and tooke him aboute the necke and kissed him.” 
Trusting in his beloved daughter to the last, More sent her © 
“his shirt of hare, not willinge to have it seene,” together 
with a létter, written with a coal, saying that he hoped the 
next would be his last, “‘ for to-morrowe is St. Thomas even 
and the Utas (octave) of St. Peter, and therefore to-morrowe 
longe I to goe to God, that weare a daye verye meet and con- 
venient for mee. And I never liked your manners better than 
when you kissed mee last. For I like when daughterlie love 
and deare Charitie hath noe leasure to looke to worldlie 
courtesie.”’ 

His wish was granted: early in the morning of the next 
day Sir Thomas Pope brought him a message from the Council 
that he must suffer “ before nyne of the clock,” a message 
which he hailed as good tidings. His demeanour was dignified 
and even cheerful as he was led to the block. He gave the 
headsman a gold angel and begged the lieutenant of the 
Tower to help him up the somewhat rickety scaffold: “I 
pray you, Mr. Lieutenant, see mee safe upp, and for my 
cominge down, lett mee shift for myselfe.”” Roper ends there ; 
writing so soon after the event comment or criticism would 
have been too dangerous, and all that he does is to quote the 
remark of the Emperor Charles when he heard of More’s 
death: “‘ This will wee saye, that if wee had bine master of 
such a servant, of whose doinges ourselves have had these 
many years no small experience, wee would rather have lost 
the best cittie of our dominions than lost such a worthie 
counsellor.” 

From this story of a tragic death it is a relief to turn to the 
book that still lives. The second part of the Utopia was 
written in 1515, and the first part, which is an introduction 
to the second, in 1516. More had been in Antwerp on a 
diplomatic mission, and he says that he met there a returned 
mariner, named Raphael Hythloday, with whom he held 
much discourse. This mythical personage described many 
marvels encountered in his travels, and mentioned many 
things that he had noted in England as needing reform—lack 
of education and discipline among the young, savage penalties 
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for crime, eviction of husbandmen for the extension of sheep 
farms, the decay of tillage and of weaving, and the wretched 
state of those who are too old or too poor to work for them- 
selves. All these ills, Hythloday went on to declare, were 
prevented by the laws of a country in which he had lived for 
five years, a country that he only left because he wished to 
make its fame known far and wide. The name of this wonder- 
ful country was Utopia, the Greek Nowhere, Samuel Butler’s 
Erewhon. That both writers chose this name for their Ideal 
States shows how little hope they had of seeing them estab- 
lished, and we are certainly far from an ideal condition of 
things to-day, as far—some even lament—as the Greeks were 
when Plato mapped out his Republic. 

The account of this favoured place so excited More’s curi- 
osity that he says he begged Hythloday to give him more 
details concerning it, and this leads to the second part of the 
book. It begins with a description of the agricultural methods 
of the Utopians, their corn, cattle, and husbandry in general. 
They were enlightened farmers, for they understood the 
rotation of crops and the use of incubators: ‘“‘ The hennes 
doe not sytte upon the egges, but by keepinge them in a 
certayne equall heate they brynge lyfe into them and hatche 
them.” 

The cities of Utopia are built with wide streets and ample 
space for gardens ; a market stands in the midst and all that 
is sold in it—meat, fish, fruit, bread, etc.—is washed in 
running water outside the walls before it may enter the city. 
Hospitals are of such large size that “ the sycke, bee they 
never soe many in number should not lye too thronge or 
strayte.” Separate accommodation is made for infectious 
cases, and here, as in many other particulars, More is sur- 
prisingly modern, even incredibly so when the conditions of 
hospitals in his day are called to mind. Mothers are to nurse 
their own children whenever it is possible, and nurseries are 
never to be without fires and clean water. No one, man or 
woman, is allowed to be idle, but though all must follow some 
useful occupation they are not to be wearied with continual 
work “ like toylinge beastes.”’ Eight hours are given to sleep, 
six to labour, and the remainder to recreation and the hearing 
of lectures. The shortness of the hours of work does not result 
in lack of commodities, for when there are no drones the sum 
of work done is the same. No extravagance in clothing is 
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allowed ; the men wear suits of leather that last for years 
while they are at work, and when they go into the streets 
they put on cloaks of undyed wool or of linen cloth. Whether 
the women were equally content with unchanging fashions 
he does not say. 

The teaching of virtue is very thorough: diligence, up- 
rightness and benevolence are enjoined on all, but life is not 
to be made sour and dull; pleasure is right and laudable, but 
it must not be obtained at the expense of another man’s pain 
—a golden rule, indeed! Voluntary death is allowable for the 
hopelessly diseased ; divorce is granted in certain circum- 
stances, but not until the Council “ and theyr wyfs” have 
diligently examined the matter, while breakers of wedlock 
are ‘“‘ punyshed with mooste grevous bondage.” Warfare is 
abhorred, “‘ as a thynge verye beastlie,”’ but both men and 
women are instructed in the use of arms in case they should 
be called upon to defend their country. Every man is free to 
follow what religion he would, but there is to be no disputing 
with those who hold contrary beliefs and if anyone breaks 
this rule he is exiled from the country. One doctrine there is 
which is not to be called in question, and that is the immor- 
tality of the soul, for to deny it is to degrade man to the level 
of the beasts: this is the edict of the Sovereign, King Utopas, 
as More calls him. It is recognised that no man can make 
himself believe, but children are carefully instructed in 
religion by the priests, for what is taught to them while they 
are ‘‘ tender and pliaunt ” will stay with them through life. 
One regulation with regard to religion there is which many 
would like to see carried out in our own day—that from time 
to time all men, whatever their beliefs may be, should meet 
together for services of prayer and praise as an acknowledg- 
ment that all alike, from their several standpoints, worship 
one God. 

To call Utopia a Commonwealth is no misnomer as it is in 
countries where men seek their own private gains; store- 
houses and barns are drawn upon according to need and goods 
are not distributed “‘ after a nyggyshe sorte, neither is there 
any poore man or begger. And tho noe man have anye 
thinge yet every man is riche.” The book ends with a scathing 
denunciation of lands where the rich grind the faces of the 
poor, snatching away their living so that they can make no 
provision for sickness or old age. This denunciation carries 
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all the more weight because it is not uttered by one of the 
oppressed class, but by one who has nothing to gain by it, a 
man of rank and position. Such a champion is rare in any age, 
and in More’s day was practically unknown. That his words 
were not mere idle breath is shown by a letter of his to his 
wife when he returned from one of his diplomatic missions 
to France to find that some of his barns had been burned 
down : she is to take the children to church, he says, and there 
thank God for all that is left to them, and having done that 
to see if corn can be procured for sowing so as not to be forced 
to discharge the labourers for lack of work—if they can find 
other masters to hire them, well, “ but I wold not that anye 
man were soddenlye sent away, he wot not whither.” 

It is this same humanity that runs like a keynote through 
the whole of the Utopia, and though it is familiar enough in 
our ears it was a strange doctrine then. That the book made 
an immediate mark, we know ; it was published in Antwerp 
in 1516 by the assistance of Erasmus and other friends of 
More’s ; a second edition was published in Basle in 1518, and 
it was translated into German in 1524 and into French in 1530. 
No English translation was made until 1551, when it was trans- 
lated by Ralph Robinson, Fellow of Corpus Christi, Oxford. 

It is the modernity of More’s views that impresses itself 
upon the reader to-day : town-planning, ventilation, cleanli- 
ness, care of the sick, education of the young, religious tolera- 
tion, provision for old age, reformatory punishment, short- 
ened hours of labour—all the improvements that are slowly 
and painfully being effected, are set forth in his pages. Yet, 
much as the book has been admired, it is a reflection upon our 
own age that the word Utopian has no touch of inspiration 
about it: to apply it to any projected scheme of improve- 
ment is to show that we consider the said scheme unpractical 
and, therefore, impracticable. That More himself regarded 
his Ideal State in that light we know from the last sentence 
of the book, in which he says that the conditions described 
are rather to be wished for than hoped after ; but four hun- 
dred years have passed since his death and what worthier 
commemoration of him could we make than to change the 
significance of the word Utopian from—expedient, but im- 
possible of achievement to—expedient and therefore to 
be done? 


Mary Braprorp WHITING. 


THE THREATENED CHAOS IN THE 
LAW OF NATIONS. 


T is impossible to regard with excessive complacency the 
sae of the International Law Association (Pesth) and 

the International Law Institute (Paris) in 1934. The 
eminent authorities who participated in these gatherings 
appeared to have their heads wholly in the clouds. In this 
age of intense nationalism, when even the time-honoured 
liberty to buy and sell abroad is threatened, these learned and 
important bodies devoted their energies entirely to arranging 
for the introduction of one foreign country into the sphere of 
authority of another. One can imagine no proceeding more 
calculated than such a mixture to promote friction, misunder- 
standings and quarrels. 

The Institute’s three subjects were, (1) the provision of 
regulations for reprisals, (2) the admission of nations to 
navigate the rivers of other nations, and (3) the setting up of 
an office for the regulation of the use of the sea. The discussion 
of the last-mentioned topic centred round an elaborate 
proposal presented by Dr. Strupp (who, we are glad to see, 
has accepted a Chair at Constantinople). Although the 
projected office is supposed to be invested with no coercive 
powers, it is certain that Great Britain is firmly opposed to 
accepting any international regulation of her use of the High 
Seas, and it cannot be thought that in the face of this attitude 
the interesting proposal of Professor Strupp can be anything 
but academic. Mr. Vallotton d’Erlach’s proposed code for the 
navigation of “international” rivers embodied rules by 
which all states should have a formally recognised right of 
passing through their neighbour’s territory. The mixture of 
jurisdictions which inevitably results from such a scheme is 
sure to provoke contention. This fact is well illustrated by the 
recent disputes between Roumania and the Danube Commis- 
sion States, in which Roumania seemed to have the best of 
the argument, and certainly sustained a serious detraction 
from her territorial sovereignty. Further, the proposed code 
itself refers to the treatment of bdtiments de guerre in a strange 
state’s rivers and it fails to exclude men-of-war from the 
liberty of navigation which it accords. Consequently it is 
arguable that a state may be compelled under the code to 
admit another nation’s warships into its river waters, where 
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they will be in a position to dominate its very heart. Also 
states might be compellable to disregard the obligations of 
neutrality and to allow warships to traverse their territory to 
attack their friends. Mr. Vallotton assured the assembly that 
the code was totally independent of questions affecting war- 
ships: but if so, why does it mention them? Nor is it 
apparent from its terms whether rivers are to be assimilated 
to ports and harbours, or to the maritime belt of sea. The 
Polish member of the Committee on this subject did not con- 
cur in the recommendation of the proposed code: and the 
present writer felt obliged to cast a vote against the over- 
whelming majority of the meeting. 

Mr. Politis’ proposed code for the regulation of reprisals, 
to the writer’s intense astonishment, recognised and adopted 
the perfectly modern and perfectly unjuridical idea of “ armed 
reprisals,” such as the bombardment of Corfu by Italy. It is 
obvious that there are any amount of objections to the 
admission of such an idea into practice. The armed violation 
of the sacred soil of the country (except in self-defence) is and 
must be war. To rule that any violence can be committed 
without war, merely by proclaiming one’s peaceful intentions, 
is inconsistent with the deep-rooted instincts of common 
sense. Such a doctrine is absurd, dangerous and unjust. It is 
absurd, because it obscures the dividing line between peace 
and war, which it is all-important to preserve, if only because 
neutrals are affected. It is dangerous, because it tempts 
nations to violence which may easily land them in war and 
because in most cases it must be doubtful whether the 
violence is justified, and whether the state attacked is or is 
not justified in repelling it. It is unjust, because only a strong 
state can exercise such violence—trading on the weakness of 
another, and on the calculation that it does not resist the 
insult. 

No real instance of such “‘ armed ” reprisals exercised in the 
territory of a friendly state can be seen before the twentieth 
century. Authors ignored them. Roguin in an elaborate 
article in the Journal de Droit International Publique never 
mentions them. Lafarque, in a whole book devoted to re- 
prisals, never mentions them. Heffler and Bluntschli each 
give careful catalogues of reprisals, and do not include them. 
There may have been a few cases of bombardments in savage 
countries, and places outside the territory of any civilised 
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state: but the decision of the jurists who were invoked by the 
League of Nations in the Corfu affair, to the effect that re- 
prisals “might” be made outside the territory of the 
offended state and the High Seas, was surely most unfortu- 
nate. It was notable throughout that the British and 
American participants refrained in general from voting in 
most of the divisions. They seemed impressed by the way in 
which the whole proceedings were divorced from reality, and 
from the conditions of our time. 

The International Law Association was brilliantly enter- 
tained in Hungary and Austria. The topics which it took up 
were: (1) International Courts for Civil Disputes, (2) The 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty. The scheme propounded by Professor 
Lapradelle seemed to present features which might be 
questionable. Thus the proposed Courts, in cases where 
the rules for the solution of conflicts of law are different in 
the countries concerned, are to be instructed to apply “ the 
generally recognised rules for the solution of conflicts.” As 
there are no such universal rules, but the French think there 
are, this would amount in practice to imposing in most cases 
the French rules on all other countries. For the arbitrators 
will frequently be imbued with the French theory. As to the 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty, the Association, under the vigorous 
leadership of Professor Hudson, swallowed the “ Stimson 
doctrine,” lock, stock and barrel. Rather absurdly, this was 
styled—not a logical deduction from the Treaty but, if you 
please—“ a legal interpretation ” of its terms. 

It will be seen that both institutions dealt in ambitious 
proposals for imposing upon independent nations various 
systems of interference in one matter or another by others. 
It may well be asked what, in our nationalistic time, is the 
use of this? Every chancery in the world will make short 
work of these elaborate regulations, and the only consequence 
will be a demonstration of how far academic opinion is out of 
touch with reality. 

What is really wanted is surely a movement for stabilising 
the Law of Nations. There is a certain content of that law 
which is undisputed, or is disputed only by academic wrang- 
ling. Whether the fact arises from a desire for ultra-refinement, 
from a pedantic devotion to some pet theory, or from less 
respectable motives, such as the desire to make a reputation 
by the easy road of questioning established doctrines, it is 
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very common to find in the academic world learned person- 
ages who are not content with exposition and research, but 
who devote themselves to challenge and unsettlement. A 
little of this goes a very long way. Especially in our time, 
when the authority and indeed the very existence of the Law 
of Nations is so widely questioned, is it unfortunate that the 
experts in that Law should show a divided front, and that 
they should seem rather to be concerned in demonstrating 
that no certain law exists than on securing respect for its 
dictates. In our day it is more important to rally to the 
steady maintenance and proclamation of the law as it was 
handed down through Scott and Story, through Wheaton and 
Phillimore, through Twiss and Dana, through Heffler, Celvo, 
Gessner, Fiore, Holland and Kleen—than to dispute about 
suggested refinements and to deny accepted principles. 

Let us take only two or three instances of proceedings cal- 
culated to bring the Law of Nations into disrepute: the recent 
attacks on the principle of sovereignty ; on the sanctity of 
national territory and on the safety of neutral commerce. The 
doctrine of sovereignty, quite apart from its goodness or 
badness, is obviously the framework of the whole system of 
international law. Yet some of the greatest figures in the 
academic world are busily engaged in destroying it, and in 
trying to substitute some undefined and undefinable notion 
of collectivity. Representing sovereignty as an absurd claim 
to omnipotence—which nobody ever supposed it to be—they 
knock down this scarecrow erected by their own imaginations, 
and replace it by a figment more pleasing to themselves. The 
result is to undermine and discredit the established doctrine, 
and to endanger, with it, the whole body of international law 
with which it is inseparably connected. As Professor Tachi 
of Tokio has shown, and as Leibnitz and Grotius understood, 
the idea of sovereignty is not a mathematical one but an 
artistic one, Sovereignty is not omnipotence : it is supremacy. 
It has seemed to generations of the greatest minds a good idea. 
But whether it is a good idea or not, it is fatal to international 
law and order, to flout it without putting something equally 
definite, equally acceptable, and more rational, in its place. 

Then as to the sanctity of national territory. It was left to 
the twentieth century to deny this corner-stone of inter- 
national law. If all nations may go crusading into their 
neighbours’ territories, without necessarily incurring the risks 
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and responsibilities of war, it is evident that a state of inter- 
national anarchy is immediately upon us. Up to the very end 
of the much-abused nineteenth century, this vital nerve of 
state life was respected with sedulous care. There were 
illegalities during the Napoleonic Wars, but these were 
universally recognised as illegalities, the errors of a lawless 
time, and not designed to coerce or to penalise the neutral. 

Nothing did Napoleon more harm than the seizure of the 
Duke of Enghien in neutral territory. And thenceforward the 
sanctity of the nation’s territory received a respect to which 
there were few, if any, exceptions. Such exceptions as can be 
counted were instances of French forwardness. There were 
cases in which France landed troops in Turkey (the Morea in 
1827; the Lebanon in the middle of the century). In each 
case there was alleged a high moral motive—to put an end to 
intolerably painful slaughter. It was not to exact reparation, 
still less to impose penalties. These acts were comparable to 
the conduct of a humane person who takes from another a 
wild animal which he is cruelly abusing. They are acts 
illegal, but moral. We may put aside the few cases of bom- 
bardment by other powers of ports not in the occupation of 
any civilised or recognised power (such as Greytown) as 
irrelevant. Where there is no state territory there can be no 
violation of it. Andrew Jackson’s outrageous proceedings in 
Florida were not intended as pressure or penalty: they were 
varnished over as self-defence in a remote region: while the 
Russian occupation of Bessarabia was simply the first act of 
the Crimean War. 

But, quite at the end of the nineteenth century, France 
went further and occupied Siamese territory in 1893, simply 
as a means of putting pressure on Siam. In the same way, she 
had tried in 1885 to bombard and blockade Chinese ports, in 
order to put pressure upon China. But in that case the 
blockade gave Lord Granville the opportunity of officially 
declaring that the proceedings amounted to war: and Great 
Britain issued a proclamation of neutrality accordingly. 
Nevertheless, France proceeded to embark on the Siamese 
adventure, which was as indubitably war, marked by blood 
and slaughter: and the way was paved for her seizure of 
Mitylene, and for the invasion of Crete in 1896 by Six Powers, 
all protesting their friendship for Turkey. So far, Oriental 
Powers had alone been attacked in this “ peaceful” fashion, 
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if we except the bloodless occupation of Ancona by France in 
1832, as a counterpoise to Austrian force in the Papal States. 
Never had any Western state been subjected to measures of 
military violence apart from asserted self-defence, or candid 
and open war. But in 1925 Italian forces opened fire on 
peaceful and friendly Corfu, killing civilians and children. 
And a strong committee of jurists advised that such proceed- 
ings might be legitimate “ reprisals ”! 

That an academic body of the highest distinction should 
unanimously accept a doctrine which leads straight to inter- 
national anarchy is a disturbing sign of the times. “ Repri- 
sals” were frowned on by all the nineteenth-century 
authorities as a barbarous relic of antiquity. They were strictly 
limited to the exercise of force within the injured party’s own 
territory, and on the High Seas. It was always strongly urged 
that a wholesale seizure of ships, not limited to satisfaction 
for a definite debt, was inadmissible—and that a “ pacific ” 
blockade was a contradiction in terms. But now all kinds of 
coercive violence are apparently admitted in the twentieth 
century, as innocent and “ peaceful” reprisals: and the 
sanctity of the national soil vanishes to zero. It is doubtful 
whether so rapid a degeneration can be noted in any other 
department of human activity—with the possible exception 
of art. If “‘ armed reprisals ” were once to be considered as 
compatible with a state of peace, there would be nothing 
gained by abolishing war. 

Lastly, let us glance at the attacks on neutral security. 
Again, whether rightly or wrongly is not the question, the 
security of neutral ships and neutral cargoes in war time was 
undisputed throughout the nineteenth century. The institu- 
tions of blockade and contraband were subject to narrow 
limitation and clear definition. The attempt of the American 
Courts in 1862 to introduce the dangerous test of “ intention ” 
was vigorously attacked by the British, and generally dis- 
claimed by American writers themselves, with the exception 
of Beach Lawrence. But the general adoption in the last 
war of the test of intention revolutionised the position. The 
merchant, however lawful his voyage objectively regarded, 
became subject to a prolonged, expensive and difficult law- 
suit, in which the belligerent was judge, jury, witness and 
advocate combined. No Great Power would ever submit in 
future to have its trade regulated by a belligerent minor 
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Power in the way in which neutral trade was regulated in 
1914-16. Apart altogether from the question of whether the 
adoption of the continuous voyage theory, with its necessary 
consequence, the application of the test of intention, be 
abstractedly right or wrong, good or bad—the obvious fact 
remains that an attempt has been made to revolutionise the 
law. A stable and coherent system has been attacked in 
favour of a vague new system, whose limitations are unknown 
and whose tests are quite uncertain. 

In all directions the simplicity and certainty which are the 
hall-marks of good law are threatened, if not destroyed. Is 
it not an imperative need of our time that international 
lawyers should unite in defence of the simple and certain 
established rules as they have been handed down throughout 
the centuries? It were good, says Bacon, that men in their 
innovations should imitate the example of Time, which 
innovates gradually, insensibly and without commotion. But 
the protagonists of international law, far from endeavouring 
to establish a united front, seem bent on upsetting the very 
foundations of their system, in the interests of a cloud cuckoo 
town of their own fanciful imaginationy 


T. Bary. 


APSEEY HOGS. 
YDE PARK CORNER should properly be called 


Wellington Corner, for on every side we are confronted 

with memorials of this dominating personality. There 
is the statue, tree-encircled, of the Duke, as he may be supposed 
to have faced Europe’s enemy at Waterloo ; there is the arch 
from which another statue of the hero was removed to Alder- 
shot and whose place is taken by the Quadriga, emblem of 
victory; there is the astounding Achilles statue which the 
ladies of England (daringly anticipating the nudist movement) 
presented to one who was far from indifferent to the charms 
of the fair sex ; and lastly there is the house which his one- 
time presence made the most famous in London, perhaps in 
all England. If ghosts walk by the glimpses of the moon, in 
hardly another spot in the metropolis can one be so insistent 
as here; whether it be seen mounting its horse, as crowds 
once waited to see its corporeal counterpart do, or whether it 
passes “in its blue frock-coat and spotless white duck 
trousers ” as Pendennis saw it, with that commanding nose 
and the firm mouth, rather tight at the corners, and those 
blue eyes which for many were the outstanding feature— 
eyes not unlike, one thinks, those of the great Frederick, as 
he sits his horse forever in Carlyle’s vivid phrase. 

Apsley House, No. 1 London as a Frenchman is once said 
to have termed it—at a time when it really was at the begin- 
ning of London on the west—remains not greatly changed 
from what it was when the Duke lived there. Before the 
advent of the man who made it world-renowned it had had 
its annals, if less eventful ones. For in the days when the 
Park was entered by insignificant wooden gates and there 
was a turnpike close by, an apple-stall stood on the site 
cheek by jowl with the residence of the Ranger of the Park. 
The right to erect a stall in this commanding position, for its 
advantages close to the Park were obvious, is said to have 
been given by George II to an ex-soldier named Allen who 
had fought at Dettingen, and may possibly have been the 
man who stopped the king’s runaway horse on that occasion. 
Allen and his wife evidently prospered, for they were able to 
educate their son to become an attorney, a fact that had 
results, for when on the death of Allen the ground was sup- 
posed to have reverted to the Crown and was leased to Henry, 
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Lord Apsley, afterwards 2nd Earl Bathurst, who proceeded 
to erect a house on it, Mr. Attorney Allen put in a claim on 
behalf of his mother for compensation on the grounds of 
unlawful ejectment. So successful was he that no less a sum 
than {450 a year was awarded. This was in 1771 when Bath- 
urst had become Lord Chancellor, and there was a saying at 
the time that here was “a suit by one old woman against 
another, and the Chancellor has been beaten in his own 
court,” the widow Allen being the protagonist in the case and 
her son her legal adviser. 

Matters having thus been settled, Apsley House was pro- 
ceeded with, the Adam brothers acting as architects. It was 
of red brick, as referred to by Thackeray in Vanity Fair, and 
occupied some eight years in building, the exact period during 
which Bathurst was Chancellor. It is said that he attempted 
that dangerous feat of being his own architect, with the usual 
result, in this case omitting a staircase from the second to 
the third floor. If this were so, it seems probable that the 
Adams were called in to rectify matters. A drawing dated 
1800 shows what it originally looked like, and if not specially 
impressive, the excellence of its commanding site was un- 
deniable. Lord Bathurst had died in 1794, five years after 
Queen Charlotte, and some of her daughters had come from 
Kew to stay here and see the illuminations on the occasion of 
George III’s recovery. 

In 1810 the 3rd Lord Bathurst sold the place to the 
Marquess Wellesley, and ten years later the latter resold it 
to his brother the Duke, who added the picture gallery, the 
portico and additional rooms and encased the whole in stone 
under the architectural supervision of Sir Geoffrey Wyatt- 
ville. In 1830 the Duke purchased the Crown lease for 
£9,530; the Crown reserving the right to forbid the erection 
of any other house or houses on the site; a fact of interest 
in these days when so many of London’s private palaces have 
been destroyed for the erection of hotels or blocks of flats. 

It was just a year after this purchase that the mob, in- 
furiated at the Duke’s opposition to the Reform Bill, broke 
the windows of Apsley House, although the Duchess was at 
the time lying on her death-bed. Gleig, in his Life of Welling- 
ton, gives this account of the incident : “ The Duke was not 
in his place in the House of Lords on that memorable day 
when the King went down to dissolve Parliament. He had 
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been in attendance for some time previously at the sick-bed 
of the Duchess, she expired (it was on April 24th) just as the 
Park guns began to fire. He was, therefore, ignorant of the 
state into which London had fallen, till a surging crowd 
swept up from Westminster to Piccadilly, shouting and yelling 
and offering violence to all whom they suspected of being 
Anti-Reformers. By and by volleys of stones came crashing 
through the windows of Apsley House, breaking them to 
pieces and doing injury to more than one valuable picture in 
the gallery. The Duke bore the outrage as well as he could, 
but determined never to run a similar risk again. He guarded 
his windows, as soon as quiet was restored, with iron shutters, 
and left them there to the day of his death, a standing 
memento of a nation’s ingratitude.” This goes a little too 
far; for it was not so much a nation’s ingratitude as the 
senseless fury of an ignorant section of the London people. 
The Duke’s own remark when it was suggested that he 
should remove the shutters is well known. ‘ No,” he said, 
“they shall remain where they are as a monument of the 
gullibility of the mob, and the worthlessness of that sort of 
popularity for which they who give it can assign no good 
reason. I don’t blame the men who broke my windows. They 
only did what they were instigated to do by others who ought 
to have known better. But if anyone is disposed to grow 
giddy with popular applause, I think a glance towards these 
shutters will soon sober him.” It was just twelve years later 
that an immense crowd followed him as he rode up Constitu- 
tion Hill, cheering him as he went. He took no notice what- 
ever, but calmly rode on until he came to Apsley House. 
There he dismounted, and then he turned towards the mob, 
made a mock bow, pointed to the windows and entered 
without a word, The whirligig of time had brought its 
revenge. . 
Under the Iron Duke’s régime Apsley House, to which he 
is never known to have referred by this name, was as much an 
object monstrari digito as was the illustrious owner himself. 
We know from much evidence how people stopped to gaze 
at it, and if lucky to get a glimpse of the hero mounting or 
dismounting from his horse, a habit that became so tiresome 
to him that he caused the iron screen to be placed in front 
of the entrance, a screen which his witty son, the 2nd Duke, 
had removed (when the iron window shutters were also done 
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away with) in 1856, saying that he was sure nobody would stop 
to see him get on his horse. 

The solid house must have seemed characteristic of the 
stable mind that inhabited it. Both became as much part 
and parcel of the people’s life as did Queen Victoria. Many 
in those days, as in her case in ours, had never known the 
country without that sure rock of defence ; that imperturb- 
able spirit which had saved England, and indeed Europe, in 
earlier days, had still earlier consolidated our power in India, 
and which was there to meet any emergency with the domi- 
nant courage of a conqueror and concentrated wisdom of 
unlimited experience. When in 1856 that safeguard was 
suddenly removed, it must have seemed as if a rift in a dyke 
had been made for the waters of anarchy to flowin. But after 
all, such things do not happen in this country, and with that 
mighty passing, that full and splendid pageantry which some 
very old people can still remember, as they recall the easily 
evoked experiences of childhood ; with the thunder of guns 
and the splendid lines of Tennyson, his body went solemnly 
from Apsley House to St. Paul’s to rest by the side of the twin- 
hero beneath Wren’s incomparable dome. 

Those who are acquainted with the interior of Apsley House 
(Wellington House, many used to call it) know that it is a 
treasury of wonderful things. Magnificent objects and pictures 
presented by the rulers of the countries he had rescued from 
an alien servitude crowded the Duke’s rooms, and remain 
to-day as evidence of his recognised greatness. Here may be 
seen, too, such personal belongings as the glasses through 
which those keen blue eyes surveyed so many stricken fields, 
and the cloak he wore during the Peninsular campaign, while 
of special interest is a sword which once belonged to his great- 
est rival ; a “‘ George ” set in diamonds which Anne had given 
to Marlborough and which George IV in turn presented to 
the Duke ; and that pathetic relic, another “ George ” which 
Charles I handed to Bishop Juxon a few minutes before his 
execution. 

Some years ago Evelyn, Duchess of Wellington, the wife 
of the third Duke, compiled a catalogue raisonné of the 
collection of pictures in Apsley House. It consists of two 
large volumes and, together with an earlier one published by 
Mitchell of Bond Street, contains all there can be to say about 
an assemblage of works of art hardly second to any in London. 
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That among the pictures are examples of masters more highly 
thought of in the great Duke’s day than they are now, 1s 
obvious. It was a period when Guido and Domenichino, the 
Carraccis and Carlo Dolce and Sassoferrato were considered of 
greater importance than many which Time and Fashion, and 
it may be added an enlarged conception of true art, now place 
far above them. At the same time it happened that the 
School of Velasquez and Murillo and Zurbaran was not 
only popular, but were works which Wellington’s Penin- 
sular campaign brought to him as presents from the grateful 
sovereign of that country, or by purchase. It was a time, too, 
when Dutch art (the fashion for which was largely increased 
by George IV’s partiality, and Sir Robert Peel’s taste) was 
in the ascendant, and in both schools the Apsley House 
collection is singularly rich, while many of the great Italian 
masters are represented by masterpieces. 

It is thus that practically every reception room here is 
filled with such pictorial treasures, from the so-called Picca- 
dilly Room, with its wealth of Dutch art, to the Waterloo 
Chamber whose walls are covered with some of the finest 
examples of the Italian masters, including the Correggio, 
once belonging to Joseph Bonaparte and found in his carriage 
after his flight from Vittoria. The Duke thought so much of 
this beautiful work that, as Gurwood once told Haydon, he 
always kept the key of the glass which covered it himself, 
and when the glass became dusty was accustomed to clean it 
with his silk handkerchief. Once Gurwood asked the Duke to 
let him have the key. “No, I won’t,” was the emphatic reply. 
It is, indeed, this Waterloo Chamber, where the yearly 
Waterloo Banquet used to be held, at which King William 
IV once made one of his rather erratic speeches, that is the 
sight of the house. Another room forms an antithesis to all this 
splendour. It is the Duke’s bedroom, small and indifferently 
lighted, with the little iron bedstead, so tenuous that when 
someone once remarked to the Duke that there was no room 
to turn in it, the great man replied, ‘‘ When I want to turn 
in bed I know it is time to turn out.” These two rooms are 
characteristic of the two outstanding elements of Wellington’s 
career : the innate simplicity of his private, and the splendour 
and magnificence of his public, life. 

For evidences of the former we have innumerable records, 
Benjamin Robert Haydon’s chief among them. In his 
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Autobiography we get glimpses of the Duke moving about in 
the artist’s studio and suggesting a subject for a picture ; 
“ swinging the while back upon his chair and turning up his 
‘ lively eye’ to the painter ” ; or better still, we have him at 
Walmer, lighting his guest to bed with a candlestick, or sitting 
reading the paper from end to end, or playing with the children 
on the leads of the castle . . . or we have him reading to 
Landseer the chapter in Genesis in which dominion is given to 
Adam over the beasts of the field, when that artist was about 
to paint the portrait of the lion tamer, Van Amburgh, for his 
patron. All great men have a simple side to their character, 
like the rest of humanity ; but when they have covered them- 
selves with glory one has difficulty in conceiving them acting, 
even when off the public stage, like ordinary mortals. But 
Napoleon played at Blind Man’s Buff in the relative seclusion 
of Malmaison, and when at last he passed his weary days at 
St. Helena he used to water the flowers in the grounds of 
Longwood as the Duke was accustomed to do in the garden 
of Apsley House. 

If you look into Doyle’s Official Baronage you will find five 
large pages filled with the titles which the Duke had won and 
the offices which he filled, and in one of the rooms of Apsley 
House are arranged those orders from the Garter and the 
Golden Fleece downwards with which his uniform glittered. 
Every country in Europe had combined in honouring the 
saviour of Europe ; all the rulers had laid at his feet evidences 
of their admiration and gratitude ; and here may be seen the 
tokens of their general esteem, which, beautiful and intrin- 
sically costly as nearly all of them are, are still more notable 
as being the proofs of his indomitable courage and his great 

ifts. 
5 When one gazes at the solid and impressive exterior of his 
London home, one is contemplating a shrine full of the 
memories of the man whose name stands among the out- 
standing ones of all time; the man who had, so to speak, 
collected glory in a hundred fights from Assaye to Waterloo ; 
who was at the same time a Prime Minister and a Commander- 
in-Chief ; one to whom all looked up as to a solid rock of 
defence ; whose advice was sought by all, as all honoured and 
many loved him. In the library you may see the red morocco 
chair in which he sat and, as Lord Ellesmere records, so often 
slept amid a chaos of papers ; or the desk at which he stood 
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to write those terse notes beginning with the inevitable 
“‘ FM. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments,” or 
those innumerable cheques with which he gladdened the 
hearts and relieved the needs of so many humble applicants. 
You may see, too, many of his portraits (for he was as much 
exposed to painters as he once said he was to authors) : here 
in a Portuguese uniform, by a native artist ; there, as an old 
man, by Count D’Orsay (both painter and sitter were dandies), 
among many others; and portraits of his companions-in- 
arms, of his special friends, the Arbuthnots ; of his twin-hero 
Nelson (whom once and once only he met in Pitt’s waiting- 
room); of Castlereagh who killed himself, and of Spencer 
Perceval who was murdered by Bellingham. Here, too, hang 
Napoleon and Josephine and all the sovereigns who gave to 
the man who had restored them to their thrones these coun- 
terfeit presentments of themselves. There they are, cheek by 
jowl, the conqueror and the conquered, in the rooms where 
the saviour of Europe lived, his sword put away and in his 
hand the pen that had erst written so many of those pregnant 
despatches recording so many victories, on the rough un- 
painted box, which now stands as perhaps the most emphatic 
evidence of this glory in what is called the Secretary’s Room. 

Can any house in the London which, in spite of so much 
demolition, is still full of them, equal in splendid memories 
this one-time home of personified greatness? Can more 
illustrious ghosts congregate in any other spot in the whole of 
the vast and haunted city than in Wellington’s Corner? The 
Waterloo Bridge which was to perpetuate his last and greatest 
victory is passing, but beyond it on the East and on the West 
the memory of the conqueror is kept alive—in St. Paul’s 
where his body lies beneath Alfred Stevens’ splendid memorial, 
and at Apsley House where there is not a corner but recalls 
the varied facets of that amazing careers 

E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 


GIAMBATTISTA VICO. 


ICO has had a destiny almost unique in the history of 

letters in its combination of greatness and neglect. 

Among foreigners Goethe and Michelet, among his 
countrymen most of the leading minds, from the second 
generation after his death to the present day, have recognised 
him for what he was. But by the world he has not been 
enthroned. Yet he wrote one of the world’s greatest books ; 
ideas which he was the first to utter have played a dominant 
part in the evolution of modern thought ; and the stamp of a 
rare personality, though not recognisable in all his work, is 
unmistakable in much of it. 

His lot was cast in a period of Italian history, 1668 to 1744, 
which is commonly regarded as uninteresting. This judgment 
is in some degree due to Clio’s preoccupation with politics. 
But both in the world of thought and in the world of politics 
it was an age much cumbered with the leavings of the past. 
It was easy to go wrong and be lost in the labour of over- 
coming difficulties in the paths of useless learning. Vico was 
perhaps very nearly lost. His own earliest teachers did little 
towards setting him upon the right way. He started life with 
scant promise. Son of the poorest and perhaps the most 
ignorant of Neapolitan booksellers, absent from school for 
three years through fracturing his skull at the age of seven, 
driven to despair and to months of idleness at about twelve 
or thirteen by an attempt to cross the lifeless aridity of schol- 
asticism, threatened with consumption in early manhood, 
here at least, it might seem, was one fated to leave his bones 
in the wilderness. 

His course of life was determined by a conversation which 
he happened to have with a bishop. It took place in a book- 
shop. Probably literary society was less exclusive then than 
later, when coffee-houses superseded book-shops as places of 
meeting. In-any case the young genius made an impression on 
the bishop and was, in consequence, engaged as house-tutor 
in the family of a great landowner, who proved “a true 
Mecenas.” For at least a large part of every year for nine 
years Vico lived in the country, a scene of mountain and wood- 
land three days’ journey from Naples, the village and castle 
of Vatolla, with ample leisure for his own studies. To these 
nine years the world owes Vico. It was not that he found his 
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philosophy then, though the nine years ended in 1695 when 
he was twenty-seven years old. That came later. But he 
gained his intellectual independence. In more than one 
important life of that time—witness, for example, the auto- 
biographies of Francesco d’Andrea and of Giannone—there 
comes in early manhood a definite breach with the scholasti- 
cism which still ruled the educational world of Italy. It dawned 
clearly upon each of them that the old discipline was more 
fruitful of disputes than of discoveries—they use almost the 
same words, the words of Francis Bacon—and that they 
were in danger of remaining lifelong strangers to the real 
world, past and present. No such moment came to Vico, but 
he detached himself as effectively from the Aristotelian 
tradition as any of them. Instead of continuing the effort to 
decide between logical systems that had lost their vitality 
through sheer elaboration, he became a humanist without 
ceasing to be a philosopher. 

The deciding factor was that about the time of his engage- 
ment at Vatolla he was taking himself seriously as a poet, 
having for some time been in the habit of writing verses in 
the “ conceited ” style of the age. From the beginning he 
was impelled forward on two lines. Horace told him that 
moral philosophy is a source from which the poet may draw 
rich matter; so he studied Aristotle, until he realised that 
Plato was more congenial. Secondly, an obscure critic of 
metre had pointed the way to Virgil, who revolutionised his 
notions of what poetry should be. And then he planned and 
carried out a magnanimous course of private study in which 
he compared the great Latin and Italian writers—Virgil, 
Horace and Cicero, with Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio— 
reading them three times, for the general sense, the connec- 
tion of parts and the felicities of expression. But these 
authors formed only a part of his reading during those years 
of preparation. His interest in them soon ceased to be merely 
literary and philological. He read a whole shelf of Italian 
philosophers—chiefly neo-Platonic—from Pico della Miran- 
dola and Ficino to Francesco Patrizzi. At the same time he 
continued to study jurisprudence historically, and he wandered 
into theology in search of a satisfactory doctrine of divine 
grace and providence, one that should explain the vicissitudes 
of history. So on the one hand he gained a knowledge of the 
past as it was in itself, in its writers and its institutions, on 
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the other hand he sought a philosophy from which he 
demanded an explanation of that past. Such a synthetic 
effort was not likely to bear fruit easily or soon. 

_ They were years of external quiet but probably of great 
inner tension and travail. They gave birth to the one poem 
which places him among the poets, a poem revealing a crisis 
of adolescent despair. The future was uncertain, the tenement 
of clay was o’er-informed, and though there is a certain 
romantic exaggeration which may be called Byronic—the 
anticipation is one of the miracles of Vico—the pessimism 
expressed here in fine and strong verse has a genuine root. 
The picture of the lost primitive rustic joys is beautiful. So 
is the allusion to the “ dear light which makes souls illustri- 
ous.” The poem shows, too, a preoccupation with the 
destinies of mankind which was to inspire the poet’s most 
important writings and most profound speculations ; nor did 
he ever reverse the judgment that he lived in an age of 
decline. 

It was as a very unattached, almost unemployed, man of 
letters that Vico resumed permanent residence with his 
family in the Booksellers’ Row of Naples. The intellectual 
life whose currents now enveloped him was rich and pro- 
gressive. The first great age of the Neapolitan revival from 
the deadening tyranny of the Spanish reaction had reached 
its close. The academies had been restored, the ideals and 
principles of experimental science were beginning to gain 
ground, even in the University, against the men who feared 
to look at Nature lest they should see in her more than 
Aristotle had seen. Marchetti’s translation of Lucretius was 
being handed round in manuscript and the Provincial Letters 
had a belated vogue in Italy. The philosophy of Gassendi 
had been fashionable before Vico first left Naples. At the 
time of his return Cartesianism was coming in like a flood. 
A double conflict was in progress between the enlightened 
class and the ecclesiastical authorities. There was the conflict 
of opinion, the Church inflicting long imprisonment preceded 
by public penances upon the persons described as atomists, 
atheists or Epicureans, and reputed to hold a strange medley 
of conflicting opinions. There was also the constitutional 
struggle of Neapolitan jurists against the claim of the Pope 
to exercise the specifically Roman form of the Inquisition by 
special delegates in the city. 

VoL. CXLVIII. 6 
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It was more or less as the friend of some of these jurists and 
of their literary champions that Vico was at length, in 1699, 
elected to fill the chair of rhetoric in the University of Naples. 
Here he remained for the rest of his life, retiring only during 
his last illness, never sufficiently paid, supplementing his 
income by writing odes and inscriptions, but labouring 
intensely the while on the books which rank him among the 
great thinkers of all time, though in his own day they did 
not even bring him renown. His office involved the delivery 
of an inaugural lecture every year, and it is in these Latin 
orations, the first six of which have been preserved, that we 
trace the earlier stages of his thought. The influence of the 
neo-Platonic writers is here predominant. From the early 
days when he had preferred realism to nominalism his 
tendency towards some form of idealism had been clear. At 
Vatolla he had come to the conclusion that Aristotle regarded 
the divine power as working on the universe from without, 
fashioning it as a potter his clay; and he had rejected him 
for Plato, whom he credited with what was really a neo- 
Platonic conception of immanence. Like some other eminent 
thinkers of his time he seems at the period of his inaugural 
lectures (1699-1707) to have been both Platonist and Cartesian. 

Some time before the publication of his treatise de Antiquts- 
sima Italorum Sapientia (1710) he came to reject the 
fundamental doctrines of Descartes, whose contempt for philo- 
logical and historical studies was profoundly uncongenial to 
him. The mind’s consciousness of itself in the act of thought 
was, he said, merely consciousness, and as such not even a 
sceptic could have any doubt of it. It was not knowledge. 
To know is to know by causes, to have the causes within 
oneself. To do that we must have been the makers of what we 
know. The formula in which this is summed up is that of the 
identity of verum and factum. The only science in which this 
test holds good is mathematics, in which all the propositions 
are evolved from fictitious entities, creations of the mind 
itself; the geometrical point and the arithmetical unit. 
Physical nature is something of which God alone, its creator, 
has true knowledge. In this intuition of the part played by 
the mind itself in constituting knowledge Vico was anticipat- 
ing the work of Kant. It was an obscure anticipation, for its 
author put it forward in the guise of a primitive wisdom latent 
in the most ancient Latin, and perhaps originating with Zeno 
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of Elea, whose name he used, however, as he admitted after- 
wards, because he did not wish “to be without a guide in 
philosophy.” Sponsored, then, by Zeno, and working on the 
analogy of geometrical points, he conceived an entity which 
he called the metaphysical point. As the geometrical point, 
though without magnitude, could, by being moved, give us 
the line, and so all the geometrical figures, so the metaphysical 
point becomes the medium by which the metaphysical, 
changeless, unmoved, eternal, divine essence gives existence 
to the moving, changing, physical world that is subject to 
time. 

There is little record of the movement of Vico’s thought 
between 1710 and 1720. His principal work was a life of 
Antonio Caraffa. This prolonged study of warfare and policy 
must certainly have delayed its author’s progress upon the 
path of philosophical speculation, but it gave him a contact 
with the tissue of historical actuality by which the thinker 
did not fail to profit. The same work involved him in a study 
of Grotius. He had for years regarded Plato, Tacitus and 
Bacon as his three writers of daily reference. He now added 
Grotius, the creator of the jurisprudence of humanity. He 
was now moving towards the accomplishment of his own 
task, the application of philosophy to history. In the Latin 
treatise on jurisprudence which appeared in 1720, he started 
by deriving jurisprudence from the qualities of the divine 
nature. God is infinite knowledge, will and power; from 
knowledge comes the law of property, prudence being the 
qualification for managing property ; from power comes the 
law of wardship and protection, whilst liberty arises from 
the temperate will. These three compose authority, which is 
at first the authority of the individual over himself, then of 
the head of a family or clan, and finally of the State. This 
system is linked with the philosophy of knowledge and cer- 
tainty which he had developed ten years before in reaction 
from Descartes. Authority in its successive manifestations 
is a form of certainty, undoubting acceptance. But in 
process of time, as institutions approximate to reason, this 
certainty approximates to truth. 

In this work of 1720 and two other Latin treatises, de 
Constantia Philosophie (1721) and de Constantia Philologie 
(1722), he arrived at some of his ultimate doctrines. By 
assuming the utter scattering and brutalisation of men after 
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the Deluge, he obtained the basis for a scientific theory of 
human development independent of Genesis or of any pre- 
diluvian universal civilisation. He introduced into history 
the conception of general laws of change. He believed that 
uniformities of culture are to be explained by the same laws 
working under similar conditions. He denied, therefore, that 
the Romans got the law of the Twelve Tables from Greece. 
He denied in general the spread of civilisation by transmission. 
Providence was leading men from brutish to rational modes of 
life by the operation of eternal law upon the common needs 
and desires of man. 

Behind the laws of each age, first the obscure or savage, 
then the heroic, barbaric or feudal—he recognised the feudal- 
ism in Homer—and finally the third or rational and civil age, 
is a distinct mentality expressed in linguistic developments 
of which Vico now gave a new philosophy and history. 
Early man is passionate and imaginative. The expression of 
this nature is poetry. Poetry is now first discovered to be no 
artificial sweetening of the pill of truth, but the primitive 
language of man, with its vivid and emotional onomatopeeia, 
its metaphors and other tropes to eke out the poverty of its 
vocabulary, its sublimity, from applying imaginative and 
concrete expressions to the highest objects. The fables of 
mythology are seen to be a symbolic language. If the chord 
meant any bond, the lyre meant the political community, 
the combination of all bonds. Hence the fables of Orpheus 
as the founder of cities. 

The years till 1725 were years of intense activity. They 
culminated in the first Scienza Nuova, which gives in its 
clearest form what is most important in Vico’s thought. He 
had taken the final step in the creation of the first systematic 
philosophy of history. He had applied, that is, his criterion 
of truth afresh, and had come to regard historical phenomena 
—language, government, religion, and customs—as no less 
the creations of the human mind than are the presuppositions 
of mathematics. History becomes an embodiment of mind 
in the successive stages of its unfolding. The anticipations 
of later theories regarding Homer and early Roman history, 
by which he astonished those who revived his memory in the 
nineteenth century, are the outcome of his general historical 
doctrine. The fables are resolved into an account of the 
achievements of the “heroic” age, whose language was of 
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the nature of poetry, and among the individuals who are 
seen to be types of whole generations is Homer himself. In 
later versions other aspects of the “new science” receive 
more prominence, in particular the doctrine that medieval 
and modern history constitute a recurrence, with modifica- 
tions, of the historic cycle through which the ancient world 
passed between Homer and Justinian. 

The rest of Vico’s life was for the most part taken up with 
the amplification of these theories in so far as he was not 
occupied with his professorial duties and with the private 
pupils and occasional writings with which he eked out his 
income. It was a life of intense intellectual labour, the later 
years of it darkened by a terrible disease. He is one of the 
heroes of culture, and one of the minds whose works and whose 
workings must always be interesting. The fact that he has 
been superseded by scholars better equipped because working 
at a later stage of the social and historical sciences which he 
founded has contributed to obscure the other aspects of his 
greatness—the poetry with which he invested the problems 
of remote history, the philosophy whose suggestiveness for 
the deepest problems gives it a perennial importance. These 
permanent things in Vico are so involved and intertwined 
with the obsolete scientific aspects of his work, and the mass 
of his difficult writing is so great, that to assimilate his 
cultural values requires a prolonged study. The man who 
first carried a torch among the catacombs of buried ages is 
forgotten by those who have established electric lighting 
there. But he was a poet and a philosopher and he has left 
on record in his “ Sibylline writings,’ as Goethe called them, 
thoughts and emotions which will be of interest as long as 
humanism survivess 
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THE SYREN DOVES THE SExy 


HE world, we know, is too full of living men, but usually 
we do not think of competition as pressing on the dead ; 
they have passed out of time and have no further claim 
on space. And yet we are wrong: as long as they are names, 
they will, they must, have local habitations. Place is an 
essential part of memory. The rights of the famous dead to 
earth-room should be in perpetuity ; but incorporeal though 
they are, they may be dispossessed and crowded out. It is not 
only two bodies that cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time; two incompatible modes of life cannot occupy 
it, even at two different times. The modern Lido, and not the 
years and the waves, has effaced all memory of Byron’s 
gallops along its strand near Venice, all memory, again, of 
Shelley’s funeral pyre at Viareggio. The earth is peopled 
with imponderable presences, some of whom are historical 
and lived and died centuries ago, some of whom—real and 
vital for all that—have never lived except in imagination. 
But they, also, have territorial claims; there is, or was, in 
England, the Lorna Doone country, the Bronté country, the 
Hardy country. When the Yorkshire moors are tamed and 
tenanted the tutelary spirits of Heathcliff and Catharine 
Earnshaw will be evicted; when Egdon Heath is covered 
with bungalows all association with Wildeve and Eustacia Vye 
will have departed, for creations like these are our modern 
mythology, born of the union of human imagination with its 
natural background, and draw half their being from soil and 
scene. The people in Turgénev’s stories are like natural 
emanations. Hardy’s own mind had the uplift of a large, 
melancholy moor. To-day we have no background, either in 
life or in art. 

And there is another immanent thing to be destroyed, 
another imponderable—the spirit of place. “ There are places 
that resist us,” D. H. Lawrence wrote, “ that have the power 
to overthrow our psychic being . . . potent negative centres 
that refuse our living culture.”’ But not where that culture is 
collective ; noise and numbers and positive vulgarity can 
drive away, or drive inward, the escape of earth’s secret, 
puissant life. The spirit of centuries may be dislodged in a 
decade. In Mr. Norman Douglas’s novel South Wind the 
spirit of place was the protagonist, and the action was that of 
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disturbing environmental influences on the characters to over- 
throw their psychic being; but though unborn earthquakes 
still sleep in the womb of Aitna, and she spins webs of electri- 
cal magnetism round her, the day-excursionists chattering 
through the streets, the tourists who fill the hotels and pen- 
sions have prevailed at last against the ancient forces, and 
dissipated the atmosphere of Mr. Douglas’s Taormina. 

There are places which did not refuse the living culture of 
past centuries, but were so penetrated by it, that even now 
as we look at them they reflect back to us the old associa- 
tions they had with beauty, the aspect they wore to other 
eyes—such an impression as we get, for instance, from the 
garden of Tiburlino’s villa at Pompeii, looking toward the 
mountains. But in Sicily cultures and civilisations have 
cancelled each other out, for as all were alien, so all were 
transient. Names alone are left ; but in those names a power 
miraculously persists to move imagination in the very face 
of the incongruous present. The motor-horn has frightened 
Persephone’s shade from the fields of Enna; the lemon 
industry is busily packing and pulping down on the foreshore, 
where stood the shrine of golden Apollo, but there is that in 
the name of Enna which we cannot renounce: Naxos, be- 
tween the lava fields and the tide, is a more homeless word— 
homeless as the wind, but like the wind, haunting that shore 
forever. 

This power of the mere name to draw us long distances to 
far countries is an incalculable thing, for often we know in our 
hearts it is no more than an echo, and the airy tongues that 
syllable men’s names are silent when we reach the spot. 
Dante, who went down into the shades to recover the lost 
names of his countrymen to the light, has given tongues to the 
stones, so that all over Northern Italy, in the narrow streets, 
and from the walls of ancient buildings, they call on the 
passers-by through some vivid fixation of his, like that 
poignant cry of Pia’s for remembrance from the walls of the 
Tolomei palace in Siena. Their immortality lives in some 
dozen lines, sometimes in only four or five, but it sufficed to 
win the interest of posterity, which ever since has been en- 
gaged in amplifying their stories. The majority of names, 
however, are familiar only to a few scholars, and often one 
wonders what it is that brings tourists to wander without 
apparent interest or recognition through dilapidated old 
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palaces. What actuates them? The desire of all ages for 
human continuity, perpetuity—and the line is only trace- 
able there in the past, there is no visible mark of it upon the 
future—the desire to acquire hereditary rights in history, and 
proprietary rights to the earth: the same feeling that makes 
a man so keen on looking up his known ancestors? History 
is every man’s genealogy, every man’s pride of descent ; for 
under all its disguises and aberrations, the object of his quest 
is unconsciously the same—it is always himself. 

“Le Syren aime la mer, et jaime le passé.” History the 
syren, and the past the sea, and Rome more than any other 
living city has been strewn with their shipwrecks. It may 
sound paradoxical, but for the very reason that it was the 
oldest city it was the city that attracted youth. It is the 
young, before the present grips them inescapably, who feel 
the romantic allurement of the past. Especially those who 
have just been listening to the syren voices in the classics. 
And not since Imperial days, perhaps, has Rome been so full 
of youth as it is to-day. It beats once more as the heart 
calling into itself the young blood of the country, before 
expelling it again to the extremities. And the old, twofold, 
irreconcilable ambition of its dual nature, temporal and 
spiritual, still passes before one’s eyes in the files of young 
soldiers and Fascists, the long queues of young priests—the 
unplaitable strands. 

Young students, also, of the foreign schools, prowl among 
the baths and forums, and often some one of them has his 
private search, his personal allegiance in the antique world, 
like an English schoolboy, the winner of a scholarship, whose 
collection of coins boasts fourteen heads of the great Restorer. 
Rome is the rendezvous with his hero: a man dead nearly 
two thousand years has more reality for him, more personality, 
than contemporary Romans in the streets, with whom, though 
he may touch them and speak to them, he will never make 
contact. Time has strewn dust on the great Wanderer’s 
footsteps, and scattered his own dust, of which not a pinch 
remains in the enormous tomb that was built to hold it, while 
the Villa Adriana, as the boy confesses, with its specimens 
of the world’s assorted architecture, must have been the 
original Wembley. And yet the devotee has not gone un- 
rewarded for coming: here and there he has found a frag- 
ment to build into his mental reconstructions ; a face to set 
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in the Forum, an arch for a triumphant perspective, a cluster 
of cypresses even, to plume with their sombre pomp the 
mound once heaped over the vast mausoleum. That precisely 
is why, outside of museums, there should be no material 
reconstructions. Ruin is sad, reconstruction is merely de- 
pressing. 

Another, a young sculptor, has come in reaction against the 
modernist tendencies of his art, the striving for new form 
which only deforms; the perverse operations upon stone 
which result in so many ugly abortions. All this imitation of 
brute force in negroid types, Cro-Magnon types, is the sign of 
weakness, an infantile impulse to return into the womb of 
Time. Gaudier-Brezska said that if stone is to have life it 
must have movement, because movement is characteristic of 
life; but movement goes beyond itself—the greatest of the 
Greek sculptors did something so perfect that it rests in its 
own perfection, its own completeness, godlike. It rests you 
to look at it ; your spirit enters into its repose, and feels a sort 
of divine peace—you escape from life into art. . . . “ There 
were more than two thousand statues in Rome. Lots of them 
were bad, of course, but those adorning the compital shrines 
—324 in all—formed a complete series of Greek plastic art. 
And they burned them to make lime, they smashed them and 
built walls of them, they knocked off their heads and played 
bocce with them... .” 

He reads Lanciani and writhes. The loss is personal, irre- 
trievable, as fresh as if it happened yesterday. Through the 
suggestive power of background it is present to him here, and 
not elsewhere. Things may be felt in their absence more 
powerfully than in their presence, for through the craving of 
absence presence is more imaginatively supplied, and that 
Attic population, that white race of divine aliens, vanishing, 
has left behind in Rome a memory, a vision that, whatever 
else may take its place, men will never again embody. They 
may never again make gods. 

One also knows a boy who is learning to paint. He stretches 
himself at length—six feet two inches of length—on a bench 
in the Sistine Chapel studying the frescoes of the roof. “I 
feel,” he says, “ that Michael Angelo knew everything there 
is to know about the human heart.” But I might never have 
understood what he meant if one morning a ray of spring 
sunshine, coming through the window, had not touched the 
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immense grim canvas of the Judgment with the finger of 
miracle, so that it stood forth a revelation of pity. Not 
divine pity ; there is none in the denunciatory Christ before 
whom the Virgin cowers, but the heart of the human creator 
of all those tormented figures was wrung with it ; with pity, 
above all, for the Man and the Woman who cling to each 
other, those types of mortal love, drawn down toward the Gulf 
from which Time rises, the grey spectre with the hour-glass. 
... Why should a little more light, bringing out a little more 
blue, a little more depth in the abyss, give one so piercing a 
perception that it brought tears to the eyes? Only, that 
sometimes when a man painted a picture, or made a thing, he 
so put himself into it that he and his meaning wait there ever 
after for the taking at some moment of particular communica- 
tion. And it is that power of retention in things of a confided 
meaning which makes of matter a possible meeting-place, a 
point of encounter between the mind of the present and the 
mind of the past. 

A great deal of the intermediate past, that was so pictu- 
resque, is disappearing. There is room only for the flesh-and- 
blood Fascist and the skeleton Imperial city, side by side. 
Rome has not the same pride in the Renaissance ; it was not 
her creation. She imported its geniuses, she did not give them 
birth. Even in classical days she was an importer of made 
reputations, “‘ un grand albergo,” as Cesare Pascarelli said, in 
the course of a conversation recalled by Ugo Ojetti, citing in 
support of his assertion that nearly all famous Romans were 
born elsewhere, Cicero, who was from Arpino, Virgil from 
Mantua, Ovid from the Abruzzi, Horace from Apulia, Cato 
from Frascati (though that is near enough), Seneca, who was 
Spanish. He might have swelled the list with Pliny and 
Catullus, and other names. But one could make out as good a 
list for London, or Paris, or any other great city that sucks in 
talent. 

The third term of Byron’s apostrophe has ceased to 
apply : Rome is a grave no longer. The earth that centuries 
have heaped on her is being shovelled away to the last clod, 
and her dry bones, exhumed, scraped, assembled, line the 
Via dell’? Impero and surround the Campidoglio like the 
exhibits of an anatomical museum. It was an ancient super- 
stition that if you uncovered the bones you laid the restless 
ghost, and certainly the ghost is gone, even from the 
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Campagna ; there is no feathery fleece of grasses for it to sigh 
among ; the Campagna is covered with allotments, market 
gardens, and aviation grounds. 

Yet there is one place where you can still be conscious of 
the past ; it surges underfoot like a subterranean sea in the 
caverns of the Palatine. That is to say, in the part of the hill 
which is still unexcavated, saved by the Borghese gardens 
clinging like a basil plant to its hollow skull, that but for them 
would long since have been exposed. Sensing the thinness of 
the crust one trembles for the great oaks and ilexes that root 
in it, and for the cypresses standing on the edge, among which, 
in spring, the Judas trees suddenly shake out their pink skirts 
like an irruption of ballet girls into a seminary of young 
priests. For it is not only trees ; imagination itself is rooted in 
that thin layer of covering soil, and of the ground for imagina- 
tion Rome is rapidly being denuded. The Baths of Caracalla, 
where Shelley wrote Prometheus Unbound, are bare and tidy 
as a hotel bedroom, and about as conducive to inspiration— 
nothing unbound could be written there to-day! Dorothy 
Perkins rambler roses planted against the outer walls are 
poor compensation for the former wild luxuriance. Caius 
Cestius’ pyramid, where Shelley listened to the whisper of the 
wind among the trees that overgrew it, does not offer hospi- 
tality to a blade of grass. And though it looked already as 
new and slaty as a roof in Brixton, when I was last there 
workmen’s cradles were slung from the apex, and they were 
pointing up with mortar its Euclidian sides. It was the anni- 
versary of Keats’s death, and as I stooped to lay a few violets 
on his grave (in lieu of those Severn saw sheeting all the 
ground, that Keats could feel growing over him) I heard a 
voice behind me exclaim : “ Here ’tis! Here ’tis!” The wall 
of the cemetery is pierced at intervals, and one slit looks 
directly on the grave, like the leper’s squint on the altar. 
Some Americans had driven up in a taxi outside, and were 
reading aloud the inscription from their guide-books. “ And 
now where’s Shelley?” they demanded. For Caius Cestius, 
as Hardy said, lived and died, 


That stones which bear his name 
Should mark through Time, where two immortal 
Shades abide. 


It is an ample fame. 
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When Shelley wove one garland for himself and Keats in 
Adonais he did not dream how closely associated their names 
were to remain. And yet the whole poem was touched with 
prescience, almost with prophecy. Did the soul of Adonais do 
more than beckon? A copy of Endymion was turned back 
at the page Shelley was reading when out of a sunlit sea came 
that sudden storm, and passed taking with it Shelley’s spirit, 
that may have been a white squall, or may have been—who 
knows ?—John Keats. 

What good can it do one to go and look at a grave? It 
is seldom one feels anything sincerely ; one draws closer to 
Keats, recalling a verse of his when the musk rose is in bloom 
and the nightingale is singing in an English lane. But the old 
concrete beliefs are too strong for us; we want a haunted 
earth, we do not want it to lose its hold on those who have 
made it memorable, nor them to lose their hold on the place 
they once possessed. For, so often, it is only after death that 
men come into power and love. Walt Whitman praised the 
large, unconscious scenery of his native land, and both words 
are significant : Whitman was always impressed by size, and 
unconscious exactly conveys the lack, to a traveller from older 
countries, of Nature that speaks in her own untranslated 
tongue, but has no message left for us by human life. For 
where shall we find ourselves except in the past? The future 
doesnot exist—or so we assume—the present has no duration. 
We carry the germ of the future within us, but the future 
passes out of our bodies, while the past remains to the end in 
our brains, and our bones, and our blood. A man has no 
knowledge of his unborn descendants like that he has of his 
ancestors. To their presence, doubtless, he owes those 
half-glimpsed recognitions which unaccountably move him in 
strange places, as if some predecessor could not pass by them 
unawares ; it may even be the unsuspected ghostly urgency 
of such an one that has brought one where one is. 

Under the brow of Fiesole, just above the tram-stop of 
Regresso di Maiano, a quotation from Leonardo da Vinci is 
inscribed, and in the intervals between creaking trams, alone 
there, as one reads those words that strain like wings with his 
aspiration to soar “ come il cortone-uccello di rapina” that he 
saw “ andando a Fiesole sopra il loco di barbica,” suddenly one 
may hear a humming sound, turn, and see, high over the 
valley of the Arno, between the city and the sun, something in 
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the shape of a great bird flying—Leonardo’s dream realised. 
But so quickly has our wonder and exultation passed, that 
the famous bird which was to fill the world with its rumour is 
a mere matter of course. The Icarus impulse, still unsatisfied, 
takes men higher and higher ; they have out-soared our day, 
passed through the azure ceiling-cloth of the sky into the 
greyness, the black-greyness of the stratosphere. They must 
travel upward and outward, for merely to travel round and 
round the smallness of this earth has lost its novelty. Even 
the greatest adventure—that which brought the rarest 
encounters—to travel backward in time, begins to be blocked 
by traffic. The old enduring relations with environment, the 
slow interpenetrations of place with spirit, and spirit with 
place, are interrupted. We do not stay long enough in one 
place to warm it with our occupancy. Nothing makes much 
impression, because the impressions are too numerous. The 
people are too numerous ; there are no solitudes and silences 
in which to get away from them, or closer to them ; we have 
become indifferent to one another, ground hard and smooth as 
stones in a river-bed, by ceaseless human contact. The value 
of human personality declines with numbers. There is not the 
old discovery and wonder and reverence for an unusual human 
being ; the level is higher, emergence more general. We are 
all vocal, not to say vociferous, and when we listen it is not 
as on the terrace of a Cinquecento Italian villa to the intimate 
discussions and narratives that a Castiglione or a Boccaccio 
will record, or as in an olive grove near Athens, it is collectively, 
impersonally, to voices that die away with the last raucous 
vibrations of the loud-speaker—unless, as it is horrible to 
suppose, they go circling on and on without escape, though 
happily inaudible, in a great swirl of captive sound that 
scarfs our globe. 

Amid all the clamour and confusion we make the old effort 
at preservation : we set up monuments and inscriptions with 
names and dates; we dedicate a house; we try to save the 
associations of a neighbourhood. It may seem a childish 
endeavour, but no other fixation is possible. Even the dead 
we cannot keep, except within this frame of sensory dimen- 
sions ; whoever and whatever is not fitted into it, attached 
at points of space and time, passes away and is lost. 

Martua Kinross. 


AN ITALIAN SHEPHERDESS'S 
SCRAP-BOOK.* 


HE contents of this scrap-book are really the lyrical 
autobiography of Dina Ferri, the shepherd poetess of 
Siena. She gave the title: Quaderno del Nulla (like 
Keats’ own epitaph: “ Here lies one whose name is writ in 
water ”) to lyrics written in her school note-book. She handed 
her opera omnia as her testament to the Sister of Mercy who 
led her to the operating theatre. There, a few minutes later, 
“she snatched the sweet secret” in sleep, aged not yet 
twenty-two. June 18th, 1930, was the day of her death. 
“‘ What has been my life until to-day? It consists only of a 
little book of four pages. . . . My existence has been of no 
advantage to my fellow creatures . . . often I have been a 
burden to others! Where are now my cherished hopes and 
plans? Nothing remains of them! ” 

This Dina Ferri said and thought, but many hungry souls, 
humbly conscious of the barrenness of their book-knowledge, 
now approach reverently the grave of this pure country- 
woman of the great Saint Catherine of Siena, who harmonised 
and expressed the messages that came to her through the 
voices of birds in the woods, flowers of the field, breezes and 
storms, light and darkness, sheep and cattle, above all through 
the contact of noble lives led by the simple folk on the hills, 
and in the cool vales of Ciciano. 

Dina’s home was a poor shepherd hut on the farm her 
father rented. It consisted of a low-ceiled kitchen with the 
usual large, hospitable fireplace, over a stable, and under two 
bedrooms and an attic. Here Dina lived with parents, two 
grandparents, brother and younger sister. From early child- 
hood she shepherded flocks on the mountains. Her three 
years of school life were over by twelve years of age. But she 
had become a reader. She pondered over the great book 
che per L’Universo si squaderna (Dante) and listened to her 
own heart, and “ the still sad music of humanity.” And she 


* There is a considerable literature on Dina Ferri in Italy. See its principal biblio- 
graphy in the volume Dina Ferri: Quaderno del Nulla (a selection), edited with an 
introduction by Piero Misciatelli (Treves, Milano, 1931), to whose publisher I am 
indebted for permission to translate some poems and prose passages. I also acknow- 
ledge here my indebtedness for information and ideas to P. Misciatelli’s introduction 
and to articles by F. M. Martini and Ada Negri (Corriere della Sera.) G.P. 
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tried to make up for want of books by keeping in touch with 
an old schoolfellow still at work. 

She began to write down in school note-books the songs 
of her restless soul. To her, fields in the glowing sun, clouds 
in the blue sky, storms, murmuring brooks, sunrise and dawn, 
rustling leaves and bleating lambs, were all lacrime rerum, 
touched with joy and tears. Young Dina little dreamed of 
becoming a poetess. She thought it her duty to give practical 
help to her mother and become a clever needlewoman. But 
when sixteen, while mowing grass for her cattle, she accident- 
ally cut off three of her fingers. By way of consolation her 
parents sent her to resume her studies at a primary school 
at Chiusdino, a market village five kilometres away, when 
shepherding was not in season. Here a school inspector read 
the nineteen note-books in which she had written her lyrical 
diary. Interested and impressed by her gifts of mind, he 
recommended her for a scholarship that she might be trained 
as a teacher in St. Catherine’s College at Siena. Dina covered 
a four-year course in the next three years, 1927-9. Illness 
prevented her from going on to the upper course. 

But her real life was lived when she returned to her Ciciano 
mountains at Christmas, Easter and in the long summer 
vacation, when she tended her flocks, helped her parents in 
field work, and felt again a queen in her own kingdom. She 
had discovered that books propounded more problems than 
they could answer. They had sharpened her sensibility to 
human suffering, saddened her. She found relief in verse and 
prose, in pouring out tenderness on all, especially the vintz 
della vita, who are crushed by life. She expressed the dis- 
illusionment of those who, expecting culture and science to 
solve for them the riddle of life, find they can only formulate 
it better. The following allegory is a page of autobiography. 


A forgotten hut was then my nest. I loved it with a wild love: 
like that of a bird of prey for the caves of its mountain. I culled 
wild flowers from the ridge of precipices ; I listened to the roaring 
of water-falls ; I picked blackberries from the thorny bushes, and 
strawberries among the wild mountain-woods. Towards evening I 
summoned the scattered sheep, I drank the frothy aromatic milk 
from bowls full to the brim, and I wreathed flower baskets. I was 
content with my lot then, and I asked nothing of fortune. But one 
day among the crags and peaks I met with a strange wayfarer, 
whose hair and beard were of snowy hue: “ Daughter of the 
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mountains,” he said, “little have you learned up to this day. 
Follow me and I will teach you how to charm secrets from Creation, 
and how to tread on the verge of precipices without reeling.” His 
charming words bewitched my soul. I forsook the bleating sheep, 
and down I went, following the strange wayfarer towards the 
unknown. The horizon grew wider and wider, while day after day 
and year after year on and on I went; till one day wearily I 
stopped, and asked my leader: “ When will this path come to an 
end: and to what goal is it leading? ” The old man’s gaze rested 
on me more strangely than ever, as of one dismayed at my question, 
to which he replied with a quavering voice, as though hesitating 
before an awful mystery: “It is still a long, long way. Through 
all my life, for countless years, a pilgrim I have been. But at the 
end of this long, long way, the great secret which drives us on is 
to be read: there lies the key of the puzzling enigma and of the 
awful mystery.” Then it was that I first realised that the mystery 
hidden in darkness is not to be read: and I felt a bitter disappoint- 
ment. My former enchantment vanished, and the nostalgia for 
my early life rose up again within me. But back I dared not turn : 
never, perhaps, can I turn back; because on the top of the for- 
saken mountain the old man’s words bewitched my soul. Along 
on my journey I go; wider and wider the horizon grows, but the 
mountain tops rising among my native fields are now hidden from 
my sight, because the very fate which draws me on and on has 
enveloped them with a never-fading haze. 


The artistic symbolism of the wandering spiritual pilgrimage, 


which had allured Dante and Bunyan, kindled her imagina- 


tion, as being the underlying interpretation of life’s meaning. 


When shall thy aimless wandering end ?—Whence came you, 
whither go you ?—What destiny traced for thee that goal, to thee 
unknown ?—When shall end thy constant pain ?—Something 
above human smiles on thy face ;—thou gazest at the sky above. 
He goes on, goes on his way.—(4 Beggar.) 


Even the little baby : “ For a long, long journey left, with 


the roses of May . . .—she left her pretty warm cradle,—and 
far into the silence fled.””—{She Left.) 


A pilgrim towards the evening of life is the old emigrant, too, 
looking in vain, amidst the new buildings of the modern village, 
for the old hamlet he had left when a boy, full of illusions. Every 
peasant at dusk turns his step homeward : on every board smokes 
the alluring soup: under a young linden sits the lonely old man: 
“his pain alone is at his side.” Up the steep path the poor weary 
old man was seen to plod: “life now deserted him; faithful at 
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his side was still his pain.” The voice of the church bell is the only 
friendly one from his old hamlet ; it calls him to the church of his 
boyhood: past associations there revive, as fresh and powerful 
as when his mother sang the praises of God near her boy. Peace 


now finds its way to him, through tears.—(La Pena; Era un vespro 
di Luglio.) 


The whole of Nature shares in man’s sense of mystery: 
“TI asked one day, of the far clouds,—When does the shadow 
end down here ?—A voice near by answered, ‘ Never more!’ 
—The blue sky stars, the dark cloaked night, asked I again 
timidly and softly,—to unravel the awful mystery,—Among 
the shadows I ask my way,—and dream again of the faded 
light.—Again and again the wonted voice repeats: ‘ Never 
more!’” (Lhe Shadow.) 

So far Dina Ferri only knew Latin and Italian classics 
through elementary school books and an anthology. She knew 
nothing of Carducci and D’Annunzio, while Pascoli’s Myrice 
she read only later, in 1928. Of foreign literature she knew 
none. Strict college discipline had shut her off from the art 
treasures of Siena and from music. Only once from a moun- 
tain top had she caught a glimpse of the far distant, glimmer- 
ing sea. And yet, in her secluded vale, the voice of the wide 
world reached and powerfully inspired her. 

Her soul was to be revealed to her through physical and 
moral suffering. In August 1929 a mysterious illness laid 
her low. Her twenty years fought desperately for ten long 
months. Short respites gave hope of recovery from her disease, 
consumption of the intestines, but she lay on a bed of pain for 
six months before the end in June 1930. On February 14th 
she was carried into a common ward in Siena hospital. It was 
there her spiritual triumph was to come, After very human 
rebellion and disconcertment (“ With a heart of twenty, 
dying seems folly ; yet die one must. Courage! and on!”’) 
and reconciliation through a vision of peace beyond the grave, 
she ultimately finds refuge in her simple, inborn, intuitive 
faith, and abandons herself to a supreme goodness reaching 
men through darkness. 

Here is a cry of nostalgic rebellion : 


I would fly down through the dark night ; 
I’d lose me astray, through paths unknown, 
Listening to wind, listening to storm, 
Breathing my lay, singing my song. 
VoL, CXLVIII. 7 
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On the deep vault I’d gaze again, 
In the dark night at fixed stars ; 

As of old days, shudder once more, 
Shudder I would with cold and fear. 


I’d pass again through path unknown, 
Fly across the valleys, rest in the eve, 
While thou, proud youth, wailing the storm, 
Returnest home calling the fold. 
(V orret.) 


Dina’s craving for a smile and tears is laid bare in her last 
letter to her parents, as she dies in loneliness. After a crisis of 
depression, the burst of joy of a swarm of sparrows following 
a storm restores her sense of fellowship with Nature. 


Those tiny restless creatures seemed to have stored in their 
frail bodies the songs of wind, the mysterious voices of Nature. A 
joy was there. . . . What message those voices conveyed to my 
soul, I couldn’t tell; but now I felt and loved again the beautiful 
things of Nature, and a new page opened in my heart... . 


Her lyre vibrates once more to notes of harmony and love 
as in this page, which may remind English readers of that 
noble fragment of Shelley’s On the Coliseum, certainly 
unknown to Dina : 


A mysterious voice has her echo in our soul: and we can but 
listen to it with a wondering heart. At moments that voice is so 
sweet, that we feel transformed, spiritually rapt far above human 
misery ; transfused into something undefinable which flutters 
around our soul and purifies it into a divine love for all that is 
great and beautiful. It is then that we are good. But seldom we 
hear this poetry of the heart, which breathes the rhythm of life, 
and keeps our will fresh. . . . Only great souls constantly hear 
the voice of their hearts: because there is no real greatness 
without goodness, and goodness is the voice of the heart. 


A few days later: “ The last support of a man conquered 
by sorrow or adversity is the hope born of faith . . . which, 
though often slumbering, wakes again at the desperate appeal 
of a heart tortured in the face of the impossible. And the joy 
God has in store for us after pain is finer and truer.” 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to convey in a translation the 
crystalline Italian form of most of Dina Ferri’s prose and 
poems, specially of the last and best, such as: ‘“ Trembled 
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the little star, as if dismayed at her loneliness” ; and Man- 
dolins ; Murmur of Prayer; The Strange Country. (“There 
is no such country, so fair and so strange, where violets and 
pomegranates bloom all the year round.”) And the Why? 
(The desire of the heart, clouded by the pretence of reason, to 
know the why of things.) 

A girl in the bed next to Dina, passing on a few days before 
her, breaks into song with a voice grown strange. Here is 
Dina’s interpretation of that soul’s estrangement : 


Thou sang’st, in the death delirium, 

A song with a voice grown strange: 

Loud moaned the wind and roared, but thou 
Wast lost in dreams, thy soul far straying. 


Back to thy entrancéd spirit came 

Thy prime of life’s sweet dream of youth, 
Sang’st to thy April again in bloom, 
Thou drank’st again her sun’s caress. 


Visions of life rising again, 

The fairy tale of laugh and love 

Sang’st thou; the wound was then not felt, 
That from the core sorely springs. 


Death stealing nigh, in silence wrapt, 
Hides in dark shade, cloaked in gloom. 
Full charm of dawn thy morn enjoyed, 
But evensong thou didst not hear. 


Tired at noontide, seeking rest 

’Neath thy plane-tree’s flow’ry fanning, 
Smiled all round the skies to thee, 
Breathed around the Infinite. 


But like sweet scent from violet, 

Concealing life’s great mystery, 

From thee thy speech the wind has snatched, 
Along the lane thou sleep’st in peace. 


Each sleepless night Dina reads the last prayer to God and 
Christ she had written into her scrap-book Quaderno del 
Nulla, the most precious pearl of the collection—Per Crucem 
ad Lucem. (Through the Cross, to Light.) 


May 2nd, 1930. In the Hospital, Siena. 


O Christ, my God, my Father, who out of the void drewest me 
forth to the wonders of Creation around, grant me light to see 
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and charity to understand, that I may live in Thee, in love for 
Thee. Give me strength to carry my Cross, and joy in suffering. 
Support me, Thou, when I falter, and lift me up again when I fall. 
In my agony, quench my thirsty spirit with a drop of Thy blood, 
and let me die with Thee, that I may rise to Thy glory. Strengthen 
my weakness with zeal, and push me steadily on towards the light 
that never fades. If I have trusted that way which Thou pointedst 
out to me, call me out and meet me at its end. My God, do not 
despise the scanty fruits I have gathered for Thee along my 
journey, and accept these few slender faded flowers that have 
reached here with me. Look kindly at them, Lord, that these my 
fruits shall multiply, and my flowers become fresh once more and 
blooming. A long, long journey has been mine, O Lord; one 
beset with stones and thorns. I looked for a shady rest from the 
scorching midday sun, but I was struck by its beams. I took 
shelter in caves when storms raged, but the wind still slapped my 
face. Now to Thee have I reached, O Lord, and I am knocking 
at Thy door. According to Thy promise it will surely open, and 
neither gusts of storm, nor the sun’s stroke will reach me any 
more. 


In this prayer of a Sienese shepherdess, comments F. M. 
Martini, quivers an echo of her sainted countrywoman’s 
lofty words to God. One wonders how the simple peasant 
girl could arrive at poetry from her pastoral experience, and 
emulate, as it were, the soaring spirituality of the great 
Catherine ; one can only conclude that the secret lies in the 
region which gave birth to both, Catherine and Dina Ferriv 

Giovanni Prot. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GERMANY’s Navy. 


N June 2nd a German naval delegation, headed by Herr 

von Ribbentrop, the German “ Special Commissioner 

for Disarmament,” who had just been given by Herr 
Hitler the further office of Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary on Special Mission, left Berlin for London, 
where two days later the delayed Anglo-German talks began. 
The origin of the talks was Herr Hitler’s intimation, given to 
Sir John Simon when Sir John visited Berlin on March 26th, 
that Germany claimed the equivalent of from thirty-five per 
cent. to fifty per cent. of British naval tonnage. Sir John 
rejected the claim as being unacceptable to the British 
Government, but as a friendly gesture suggested that German 
delegates should come to London to explain the grounds on 
which the claim was based. The date first fixed for the talks 
was the second week in May, but the delay in Herr Hitler’s 
Reichstag statement made it advisable also to postpone the 
naval talks. 

The talks duly started on June 4th, Sir John Simon then 
being the British Foreign Secretary. They were adjourned for 
Whitsuntide on June 7th and resumed on June 14th, by which 
time it was Sir Samuel Hoare, the new British Foreign 
Secretary, who met Herr von Ribbentrop. When this paper 
was written no results had been officially announced, but 
there was ground for the belief that on June 14th Sir Samuel 
Hoare and Herr von Ribbentrop reached an agreement in 
principle. It remained for that agreement to be safely formu- 
lated in detail. To that end, meetings were being held of the 
experts of the two delegations. 

The agreement in principle that was understood to have 
been reached was that the British Government committed 
itself to accept a German proposal whereby Germany’s naval 
tonnage should be limited to thirty-five per cent. of the 
British tonnage, and that the limitation should be effected 
separately within each category of vessel. It remained for 
the experts to draft a form of agreement which should 
translate that principle into practice without altering it: a 
step which was not as simple as it looked. There were many 
technical questions involved. If one assumed, however, that 
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the German experts would be able to satisfy the British 
experts that Herr von Ribbentrop’s proposal had been duly 
and correctly applied in the formule of the actual agreement, 
then the agreement would constitute a common Anglo- 
German policy in the wider naval negotiations then due. 

There never was any doubt in London—and the personal 
change from Sir John Simon to Sir Samuel Hoare merely 
confirmed that fact—that the German proposal could not be 
refused if it could be construed to mean what it said. When 
Sir John Simon was in Berlin, Herr Hitler’s claim had not 
only been placed vaguely between the wide limits of thirty-five 
per cent. and fifty per cent. of British tonnage, but was not 
qualified in any way to suggest that the comparative tonnages 
were to be anything but “ global.” The spontaneous offer of 
limitation by categories on the low figure of thirty-five per 
cent. made an immediate impression on the British Admiralty, 
because no one who was born before 1917 could forget the 
point about submarines. 

It appeared to be the belief of British official quarters that a 
firm commitment by Germany to a limitation of strength in 
one branch of armaments might prove to be the beginning of 
new work on the whole problem of armaments limitation. Its 
value could only be that of a means to a more general end, 
because neither British nor German quarters were under any 
illusion that an exclusively bilateral agreement about arma- 
ments was practicable without reference to the other interested 
parties. There was, however, one aspect of the Anglo-German 
agreement which had an exclusively bilateral value. The fact 
was frankly faced in London that by accepting the German 
proposal the British Government would jointly with the 
German Government violate the Treaty of Versailles ; but the 
fact itself was largely academic. The three-Power under- 
standing reached at Stresa and put into operation at Geneva, 
in its bearing upon the hypothesis of a further violation of the 
treaty, was clearly based upon the assumption that Part V of 
the treaty had already lapsed. No doubt was felt in London 
that neither Paris nor Rome would challenge that assumption. 
In the British view, therefore, there was no inconsistency 
between the Stresa principle and the new Anglo-German 
naval understanding ; and the German visitors to London 
had been given no excuse for misunderstanding the deter- 
mination of the British Government to remain absolutely 
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loyal to the Stresa policy. On the contrary, the British 
Government believed that what had been done in London 
might prove to be the first step towards bringing Germany 
into that collective European system which it was Stresa’s 
main purpose to achieve. 


OruerR Aspects oF ConTEMPORARY DIPLOMACY. 


The general contour of European diplomacy became a little 
ragged and uncertain during the month of May. On the one 
hand, Germany’s refusal of the Anglo-French proposals of 
February 3rd and her alternative unilateral pronouncement 
about the extent to which her own strength in land, air and 
naval forces was to be carried had by now been accepted by 
the other Powers concerned as an established factor, indeed 
the central factor, in European high diplomacy. On the other 
hand, the united front established at Stresa and Geneva 
between Great Britain, France and Italy, as a result of 
Germany’s isolated and defiant strength, was itself a little 
impaired by Italy’s distraction in Ethiopia, by France’s dis- 
traction in the financial and budgetary field at home, and 
by the Anglo-German naval conversations that took place in 
London. 

The Italian complication was the more embarrassing 
because Ethiopian statesmanship fully recognised that it had 
a strong lever in Geneva. Geneva being the symbol of good 
European behaviour, as exemplified by Italy, France and 
Great Britain, an appeal on high moral grounds by a small 
state against a great state, especially when the great state 
happened to be Italy, caused satisfaction nowhere but in 
Berlin. The satisfaction caused in Berlin was not lessened by 
the emergence of still another first-class domestic crisis in 
Paris. There are those who are thereby fortified in the view 
that the main safeguard against actual mischief in diplomacy 
is that in the nature of things a given alignment of diplomatic 
forces can seldom last. The field is so big and the forces are so 
many that the most probable outcome is an undefined muddle. 

In the present instance the action taken by Germany on 
March 16th was so decided, and caused such universal alarm, 
that something like a united encirclement of Germany 
appeared to have been produced. On March 21st, for example, 
the Italian Government sent a strongly worded protest to the 
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German Government, in particular declaring that “in any 
eventual future negotiations it will not be able simply to 
accept as ready-made situations of fact those which have been 
determined by unilateral decisions that annul engagements of 
an international character.” By May 25th, Signor Mussolini 
was announcing that “ nobody should hope to make out of 
Abyssinia a new pistol which is to be pointed continually 
against us and which, in case of European troubles, should 
make our position in East Africa untenable, Let everyone 
clearly grasp that when the safety of our territories and the 
lives of our soldiers are at stake, we are ready to assume all, 
even the supreme responsibilities.” 


Herr Hitier’s SPEECH. 


The general result of the various distractions was that the 
European front against Germany became a little blurred. In 
some degree that circumstance explains some of the otherwise 
inexplicable features of Herr Hitler’s great speech of May 21st. 

For two months those men and women in Europe who had 
taken enough interest in European diplomacy to know that 
what Herr Hitler had done on March 16th had disturbed the 
European Foreign Offices, had been looking forward to that 
speech in the expectation that Herr Hitler would say some- 
thing to resolve at any rate some of the existing uncertainties. 
Many people must have read the full report of that speech. It 
ran to about 17,000 words, and took about three hours to 
deliver. What Herr Hitler wanted to convey was not 
obvious. What he did convey, to many minds, was precisely 
nothing at all. 

The interesting thing is that there are four Great Powers 
in Western Europe. Upon them mainly depends the peace of 
Europe. The politicians of those four countries are always 
talking about their desire for peace. They all apparently 
desire peace. Herr Hitler within the first 3,000 words of his 
speech affirmed that “ present-day Germany supports peace.” 
He gave two reasons for that affirmation. ‘“ National Social- 
ist Germany wants peace [he said] because of her funda- 
mental convictions on world problems.” It is not obvious 
what that means. The second reason was less obscure. “ She 
wants peace also [he said] because she recognises the 
simple primitive fact that no war would be calculated to 
eliminate our state of general distress in Europe, but probably 
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to increase it.” Nearly every politician in the world at times 
says things like that. The average politician regards it as 
necessary for him not only to affirm that he wants peace, but 
to explain that he wants it because peace on its merits is a 
state of affairs that ought to be chosen rather than war. 

Herr Hitler worked himself up to such a pitch of enthusiasm 
over the German recognition that peace on its merits is better 
than war that he proceeded for the space of about 9,000 words, 
or more than half of his speech, to discover more and more 
virtue in the German character and more and more cause for 
admiration in the German record. Had Germany unilaterally 
violated the treaty ? On the contrary, it was the other Powers 
who had unilaterally violated it. Did Germany want war? 
On the contrary, it was the other Powers who wanted war. 
Had Germany increased her armaments? On the contrary, 
it was the other Powers, . . . etc. 

His final verdict was, that so far as the honouring of 
treaties was concerned, the other Powers were so lacking in 
honour that it was impossible for Germany to enter into any 
contract whatever with them: “ In opposition to the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty of Versailles, not only did disarmament 
not follow, but, on the contrary, a constant increase and im- 
provement of high-class weapons of war took place.... If 
that is not a glaring example of treaty violation, and indeed 
of unilateral treaty violation, after the other party [that is, 
Germany] had completely fulfilled his obligation, it will be 
difficult to see what can be the use of signing treaties at all 
in the future.” By the end of the speech, the audience must 
have formed so high an opinion of Germany, and so low an 
opinion of the other Powers, that there arose the danger that 
Herr Hitler had perhaps defeated his originally peaceful 
object, after the manner of the famous golfer who decided to 
break his damned clubs rather than lose his damned temper. 


The Bombing of Civilians. 


Out of the drab story of high diplomacy in Europe, as it 
has been unfolded in its latest phase, there has at any rate 
emerged one clear but curious fact. The fact has had so much 
emphasis put upon it by the parties concerned that there is 
no excuse for anyone’s missing it. On May 2nd last, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, speaking in the House of Commons, 
said: “‘ We are seeking with the Powers named, including 
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Germany, a defensive combination against attack which will 
protect our civilian population in particular against the 
destruction which aerial warfare makes absolutely inevitable.” 
On May 21st Herr Hitler said: “ If it was once possible as a 
result of the Geneva Red Cross Convention gradually to 
prevent the killing of defenceless wounded or prisoners—a 
thing possible in itself—it must also be possible by means of 
an analogous convention to forbid the bombing of an equally 
defenceless civilian population and finally to bring it to an 
end altogether.” On the following day, speaking in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Baldwin said: “‘ There is one other matter 
to which His Majesty’s Government attached the greatest 
importance. It seemed to us that the promotion of an air 
pact might be combined with an effort to safeguard the 
civil population against the danger of indiscriminate 
attacks from the air. There are passages in Herr Hitler’s 
speech which seem to suggest that he shares that view.” 

Such quotations could be multiplied many times, and could 
be taken impartially from the mouths of the politicians of all 
countries. Now the interesting thing about this emphasis 
upon the need of defending the civilian population is that the 
politicians who make it are the same politicians who protest 
that their only object is to maintain the peace. 

To the simple, unaffected minds of severely honest people 
it is not clear why there should be all this concern about the 
bombing of civilian populations. It is the common assumption 
in civilian and military quarters that if, and when, a war 
breaks out the aeroplanes will dash across frontiers and delete 
the civilian populations; that German bombs will destroy 
Whitehall and British bombs will destroy the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Could there be a better safeguard of peace than such 
a prospect ? If the Prime Minister of Great Britain and the 
Chancellor of Germany knew for a certainty that within three 
hours of an Anglo-German declaration of war they personally 
would probably be killed, there would be no declaration of 
war at all. If every Cabinet Minister, every civil servant in 
Whitehall, every man and woman in civil life, knew that 
when the next war started there would be no time to enlist 
for safety in the army before the bombers did their devastat- 
ing work upon the civilian population, war would become a 
remote improbability. There seems to be something perverse 
in all this talk of making war as easy as possible by removing 
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from the civilian population any fear that they will be directly 
involved. ‘The laws of civilised warfare” are indeed one 
of history’s grimmest jests. The anxiety that is displayed to 
the end that a convention be concluded which shall enable 
air warfare to be carried on without physical damage to the 
civilian population seems to be about as business-like as the 
anxiety displayed at more than one naval conference since 
the war to the end that a submarine be “ humanised.” 


What ts a “‘ war area’? 


When the French and British Governments on February 

3rd made their famous proposal to Germany, they made it 
as an integral whole. When, therefore, Germany rejected it 
as an integral whole, but announced her willingness to discuss 
an air convention by itself, no business was done, because 
the British and French Foreign Offices confirmed their agree- 
ment that no business should be done on those terms. But 
four months passed, and with them a slight weakening of 
tactical positions. When Herr Hitler made his speech on 
May 2ist he catalogued thirteen suggestions as representing 
what he alleged to be the practical, precise proposals of the 
German Government. The longest suggestion was that 
numbered g. It was therein recorded that “The German 
Government are ready to take an active part in all endeavours 
which can result in a practical limitation of unbounded arma- 
ments. They regard a return to the order of ideas of the 
former Geneva Red Cross Convention as the sole possible way 
to achieve this. They believe that for the present the only 
way is the abolition and outlawry, step by step, of means and 
methods of warfare which, by their very nature, are at variance 
with the Geneva Red Cross Convention already in force. 
. “ They believe in that connection that just as the use of 
dum-dum bullets was once forbidden, and thus to a large 
extent prevented in practice, so the use of certain other 
weapons should be forbidden and thus also prevented in 
practice. Among such weapons they include those which are 
principally designed less to bring death and destruction to the 
fighting soldiers than to the women and children who take 
no part in the fighting. 

“The German Government regard the idea of abolishing 
aeroplanes, but leaving bombardment unrestricted as being 
mistaken and ineffective. They consider it, however, possible 
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to ban the use of certain weapons internationally as being 
contrary to international law, and to outlaw those nations 
which nevertheless employ such weapons as standing outside 
humanity and its rights and laws. : 

“They believe that here, too, progress step by step will 
soonest lead to success: in short, by the prohibition of gas, 
inflammable and explosive bombs outside an actual area of 
warfare. This limitation can be so extended as to result in a 
complete international prohibition of bomb-dropping. So 
long, however, as bomb-dropping as such is permitted, any 
limitation of the number of bombing planes is of doubtful 
value in view of the possibility of rapidly replacing losses. 

“If bomb-dropping as such is branded as a barbarism 
contrary to international law, the construction of bombing 
planes will automatically soon cease, as being superfluous and 
pointless. 

“Germany sees in such a fundamental conception of this 
problem greater appeasement and security for the nations 
than in all the pacts of mutual assistance and military con- 
ventions.” 

By the beginning of June it was understood to be the 
British Government’s intention, as soon as the French 
domestic crisis was resolved, to suggest that the four Western 
Powers—France, Italy, Germany and Great Britain—should 
consult together about the practicability of an air convention. 
It had already been virtually agreed that such a consultation 
should take place, and the four Powers had already made 
known to each other their general ideas of what such a 
convention should consist of. 

But the scope for ambiguity and misunderstanding was so 
great that in the British Government’s view the first essential 
step was to eliminate as many as possible of the potential 
muddles. Where Herr Hitler suggested, for instance the 
“prohibition of gas, inflammable and explosive bombs, 
outside an actual area of warfare,” it was first necessary to 
define what an actual area of warfare meant. Sir John Simon 
himself, on May 31st, postulated “the outlawry of indis- 
criminate bombing,” and in his turn made no suggestion of 
what he meant by indiscriminate. The legal advisers of more 
than one Foreign Office in Western Europe have so far failed 
to formulate any view as to what does constitute an area of 
warfare. The expectation is growing, that a quite arbitrary 
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definition of a war area will have to be adopted before the 
discussions of an air pact can be carried further. In interna- 
tional law it is even arguable that in the event of a war 
between two countries the entire territories of those two 
countries automatically become the “area of warfare.” 

Nor was that the only difficulty about establishing the 
conditions on which an air pact could be discussed. Sir John 
Simon, for instance, took it for granted in his speech of May 
31st, that it should be “ an essential part of the air pact that 
we should have an agreement as to strengths.” Now it has 
been one of the main stumbling-blocks in all the work that 
has been done, for instance, at Geneva, in this matter, that 
agreed limitation of air strength is inconceivable apart from 
international supervision and control, and that the conver- 
tibility of civil into military aeroplanes demands the extension 
of such control to civil aviation as well: and that is highly 
controversial ground. 


Herr Hitler’s Thirteen Points. 


The meaning of Herr Hitler’s thirteen points was the cause 
of earnest speculation to those who took European diplomacy 
seriously. The unimportant points were clear enough: 
item no. I, in which Herr Hitler “ rejected” the Geneva 
decision of March 17th; no. 2, in which he promised not to 
“revise”? any more of the treaty except “by means of 
peaceable understandings ” ; no. 3, in which he said he would 
respect the Locarno Pact conditionally upon the other parties 
respecting it. 

Point no. 4 was one of the difficult ones to understand. In 
it Herr Hitler said that the German Government “ are ready 
at any time to take part in a system of collective co-operation 
to secure peace in Europe, but consider it necessary to give 
play to the law of continuous development by allowing for the 
possibility of the revision of treaties. They regard the possi- 
bility of a regulated development of treaties as an element for 
the securing of peace, but regard the suppression of any neces- 
sary changes as only too liable to result in an explosion in the 
future.”’ 

That point could be construed to mean that Germany was 
ready at any time to return to the League of Nations, pro- 
vided the Covenant continued to retain its Article 19, which 
provides for the agreed revision of treaties which have become 
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inapplicable, As nobody has ever suggested that Article 19 be 
eliminated from the Covenant, there could be no conceivable 
fear that the condition attached to Point 4 might prove im- 
practicable. But, apparently, nothing was farther from Herr 
Hitler’s mind than to suggest that Germany should return to 
the League. 

Point 5 did not contain much meaning. Point 6 was some- 
thing of a puzzle. It read thus: “ The German Government 
are ready on principle to conclude pacts of non-aggression 
with their various neighbouring states, and to supplement 
them by all provisions which aim at isolating the combatants 
and localising the war-makers. They are, in particular, pre- 
pared to undertake all obligations which may result therefrom 
with regard to the delivery of materials and arms in time of 
peace or war, and which are respected by all the parties con- 
cerned.”?’ What was meant by the condition that the obliga- 
tions be respected by all the parties concerned ? Obviously, 
the very hypothesis which brought into operation the sanction 
of a pact of non-aggression implied the violation of the obliga- 
tions by one of the parties concerned. 

Point 7 simply and straightforwardly offered an agreement 
to an air convention to supplement the Locarno Pact; but 
that was not new. Point 8 happened to be the matter of the 
greatest importance, and it happened to be self-contradictory. 
It read thus: ‘‘ The German Government have made known 
the size of the new German army. Under no circumstances 
will they depart from this. They do not regard the fulfilment 
of their programme on land, in the air or at sea, as constituting 
any threat to another nation. They are, however, prepared 
at any time to limit their armaments to the extent which is 
also adopted by the other states. The German Government 
have already voluntarily made known certain limitations of 
their intentions. In this way they have done their best to 
show their goodwill to avoid an unrestricted world armaments 
race. Their limitation of the German air arm to a condition 
of parity with the various other Western Great Powers 
renders possible at any time the fixing of a maximum, which 
Germany will then undertake to observe scrupulously. The 
limitation of the German navy to thirty-five per cent. of the 
British navy is still fifteen per cent. below the total tonnage 
of the French fleet. As the various Press commentaries have 
voiced the opinion that this demand is only a beginning and 
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would be increased, especially with the possession of colonies, 
the German Government declare definitely that this is 
Germany’s final and fixed demand. Germany neither intends 
nor regards it as necessary, nor is she in a position, to take 
part in any new naval rivalry. The German Government 
voluntarily recognise the supreme vital importance, and thus 
the justification, for a dominating protection of the British 
World Empire at sea, just as we ourselves, on the other hand, 
are determined to do everything necessary for the protection 
of our existence and freedom on the Continent. The German 
Government sincerely intend to do everything to bring about 
and maintain such relations with the British people and state 
as will for ever prevent a repetition of the only war which 
there has as yet been between the two nations.” 

How would it be possible for the German Government to 
“limit their armament to any extent which is also adopted 
by the other states’ and yet “ under no circumstances ”’ 
depart from the size of the new German army as unilaterally 
prescribed by Germany herself ? 

A similar contradiction appeared in the body of Herr 
Hitler’s speech, in a passage spoken just before the thirteen 
points were enumerated. The passage ran thus: “‘ Germany 
neither intends not wishes to interfere in the domestic affairs 
of Austria or to attach that country to her. The German 
people and the German Government have, however, the very 
comprehensible desire, arising out of the simple feeling of 
solidarity due to a common national descent, that the right 
to self-determination should be guaranteed not only to 
foreign nations, but to the German people everywhere.” 

What that passage must mean is that, while Germany has 
no intention of ‘‘ annexing” Austria, she has every intention 
of accepting Austria if and when Austria of her own accord, 
like a ripe fruit, falls into her hands. Ever since Herr Hitler 
came into power, both energy and money have been unstint- 
ingly spent by the Nazi party in order precisely to ripen such 
a fruit. Inasmuch as the independence of Austria is regarded 
by the British, French and Italian Governments alike as a 
cardinal condition of European security, the ambiguity of 
what Herr Hitler said about Austria was a matter that 
demanded the most careful clarification. 

Point 12 opened an alarming vista for speculation. It read 
thus: “The German Government are of opinion that all 
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attempts to achieve an effective alleviation of the certain 
items of tension between various states by means of inter- 
national or multilateral agreements are doomed to failure 
unless suitable measures are successfully taken to prevent a 
poisoning of public opinion among the nations by irresponsible 
individuals in speech and in writing, on the film and in the 
theatre.” Herr Hitler is himself a politician. He and his men 
have had some experience of controlling the Press in Germany; 
but it would not be equally easy for the French Government 
(for instance) to control the French Press or for the British 
Government to control the British Press. 

It is already the case in Europe that governments control 
nearly everything. Trade, finance, consciences, morals, 
culture, are all in varying degrees the subject of governmental 
control. In addition, the British people submit to a govern- 
ment which prescribes the hours at which they may eat and 
drink. Freedom has been crushed out of Europe. For two 
years Mr. Roosevelt has been engaged in an attempt to crush 
freedom out of the United States, but is meeting more 
opposition from a people who have more spirit left in them 
than apparently have the peoples of Europe. 

Herr Hitler is the very symbol of the modern slave-driver 
of whole peoples. He demands, and apparently is willingly 
given, full control over the lives, minds and spirits of the 
German people. It is therefore not surprising that he can 
utter in no doubt all sincerity a suggestion that “ suitable 
measures ” should be taken by governments the world over 
to “ prevent ” the expression of any opinion “ in speech and 
in writing, on the film and in the theatre,” which in the 
government’s view might have the effect of “ poisoning 
public opinion.” Any normally healthy person will gasp at 
so grotesque a conception. But the number of normally 
healthy persons in Europe to-day is so small that the gasp 
will not be heard above the massed cheers of Europe’s slaves. 
Herr Hitler was cheered to the echo by the German people for 
his speech of May 21st. Yet no despot in the history of the 
world has ever demanded from his subjects a greater degree 
of slavery than Herr Hitler has demanded from the German 
people. 

GrorcE GLascow. 
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THE MAKING OF EUROPEAN 
CIVILISATION.* 


The first of Mr. Fisher’s contemplated three volumes 
carries the narrative down to the end of the Middle Ages, and 
if the second and third volumes fulfil the performance of the 
first it is plain that a rare treat is in store for us. For with 
range of learning the author combines grace of style, and 
what combination could be more attractive? There is only 
one criticism we have to offer, and that is that the book 
before us is more thoughts on the history of Europe than a 
history of Europe. For in the short compass of 414 pages 
how could anyone, even Mr. Fisher, cover the widely diverse 
annals of all the countries composing Europe during twenty- 
five centuries? For the book we entertain profound admiration 
for its thoughtful and thought-provoking qualities. He at once 
offers us his historical confess1o fider. “‘ Men wiser and more 
learned than I,” hesorrowfully owns, “ have discerned in history 
a plot, a rhythm, a pre-determined pattern. These harmonies 
are concealed from me. I can see only one emergency follow- 
ing upon another as wave follows upon wave, only one great 
fact on which, since it is unique, there can beno generalisations, 
only one safe rule for the historian : that he should recognise 


*H.A.L. Fisher: History of Europe. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. 
VoL. CXLVIII. 
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in the development of human destinies the play of the con- 
tingent and the unforeseen. This is not a doctrine of cynicism 
and despair. The fact of progress is written plain and large 
on the page of history, but progress is not a law of nature. 
The ground gained in one generation may be lost in the next. 
The thoughts of men may flow into the channels which lead 
to disaster and barbarism.” We are still suffering from the 
World War, and since many of us have witnessed a conflagra- 
tion in which civilisation was burning, it is, alas! easy for us 
to hold that development includes retrogression. There are 
many side-currents as well as the main current in the stream 
of the evolution of mankind. On the other hand, Mr. Fisher 
enforces with impressiveness the continuity of history. It is 
impossible for a country, especially a medieval one, to effect 
an entire break with the past. Perhaps the greatest of all 
breaks with the past was the French Revolution; and yet 
for all its ideals it entertained a return to Roman republican 
virtue, or to the simplicity of the natural man. Unlike many 
contemporary historians, the Warden of New College never 
overlooks the spiritual forces acting upon men and women. 
How can anyone write the history of the thirteenth century, 
the greatest of all centuries a.p., and ignore, say, St. Francis 
and St. Dominic, not to speak of St. Thomas Aquinas? The 
author cannot commit this mistake, and the outcome is that 
when we have finished the book we are at least as familiar 
with the idées-forces that transform the course of history as 
with the generals and admirals who take their due share in 
the transformation. If we meet Alexander and Mohammed, 
we also meet Virgil and Dante. And the marvel is that all 
this is accomplished in so few pages. One of our deep regrets 
is that the author has not seen fit to give us six volumes, not 
three, and then he could have allowed himself far more 
liberty to discuss the many matters to which he can make no 
more than a bare reference, or which he is obliged to ignore. 
Here is a specimen of Mr. Fisher’s workmanship. “ Time 
has dealt kindly with this dynasty of gifted pirates. Mosaics, 
the best which Greece could provide, still embellish the walls 
of the noble cathedral of Monreale, which looks down upon 
the flowers and orchards of Conco d’Oro. In that same earthly 
paradise an exquisite cloister still invites to repose, and the 
visitor, noting what he sees there of building and sculpture, 
of jewelry and decoration, must admire the splendours of the 
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Norman princes now sleeping in the tombs of dark porphyry, 
who in the twelfth century brought about so great an assem- 
blage of the arts and crafts of their age. Very different was 
the Scandinavian scene from which the Vikings had sallied 
forth to slay, to burn, and to conquer. No Monreale, or Caen, 
or Durham rose in the solitary valleys of Norway. There the 
Viking aristocracy bled to death in civil war... . A rude 
unlettered peasantry extracted a sorry living from a barren 
soil.” With all the repugnance of the humanist he stands 
somewhat aloof from the Vikings, yet he can see what they 
accomplished and can do justice to it. What he is most 
attracted to is the successive ideals that have governed the 
human race in the processes we call history. Greek genius, 
Roman order, barbarian strength, Christian ideals, all pass 
in review, though the quest of the ideal in the real is what 
stands out with most prominence in these singularly fascinat- 
ing pages. If there is any meaning in the common heritage 
of Europe, it lies in the region of the ideal, and surely this 
ideal peeps out most clearly in the Christian religion. If we 
have read this volume aright, this is the conclusion of the 
author, and it is a conclusion which whets our eagerness to 
peruse its two successors 
Rospert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


COUNT APPONYI.* 


Visitors to the Geneva Assembly will recall the Grand Old 
Man of Hungary as by far the most distinguished-looking 
figure on that crowded stage, tall, vigorous, eloquent in six 
languages. In a touching Preface to his delightful Memoirs 
his widow tells us that in 1931, when he celebrated his eighty- 
fifth birthday, he received a national presentation and was 
commissioned to record his political recollections. This he 
did not live to do, for he died two years later. Though there 
are some interesting political passages in the present volume, 
there is more about other countries than his own. What we 
are offered is a selection from the experiences of the crowded, 
honourable and happy life of a great patriot and a good 
citizen of the world. The impression which emerges is 

* The Memoirs of Count Apponyi. Heinemann. 16s. 
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extremely attractive. There is nothing of the iron will and 
unbending personality of Tisza or of the fiery radicalism of 
Count Michael Karolyi. Apponyi was a politician, not 
because he was born for the part but because it was the 
fashion for young Magyar aristocrats to enter Parliament. 
A large portion of his life was claimed by other interests, 
above all music. If he had been less versatile he would 
doubtless have played a larger part in the history of his time. 
The first two chapters recall, not only the leading figures 
in Hungary in the’sixties, but Paris under the Second Empire 
and Rome during the Vatican Council. The third chapter, on 
Liszt and Wagner, is the most delightful in the book. Both 
the great men, despite their failings, appear in a pleasant 
light, and their friendship was completely free from jealousy. 
“‘ Music,” writes the author, “has influenced my whole 
existence. I have been saved by music from being shallow.” 
The two long chapters on Egypt and America fill nearly half 
the volume, and bring to life many famous people before and 
after the war, among whom Roosevelt claims the chief place. 
Of greater immediate interest is the enthusiastic tribute to 
“the tremendous personality ” of Mussolini in the chapter 
entitled “ Rome Yesterday and To-day.” The Count had 
met so many celebrities that he cannot have been easily 
overawed ; but he writes of the Fascist Dictator with an 
unbounded admiration accorded to no other actor on the 
political stage. “ Every sentence is a thought, and every 
thought part of a great aim. You have an irresistible im- 
pression that this man is absolutely genuine and sincere ; and 
more than this, he is good, actually kind, able to sympathise 
with his fellow men, and no harsher towards them than his 
great work commands, but then indeed pitiless.” The latter 
phrase might no doubt be applied to other Dictators, for it 
is dangerously elastic. But perhaps Count Apponyi did not 
know so much of the cruelties of the Fascist régime as we do 
in England, and did not count among his friends any of the 
patriotic citizens who, after the suppression of liberty in 1922, 
were condemned to exile, imprisonment, or a humiliating 
silence. oe 
The chapter entitled “‘ How Peace was made after the Great 
War ” is by far the most historically important, for the author 
represented his country in the dark hour of its defeat. 
Hungary had to take what she was given, for she had no 
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friends. What an experienced and eloquent patriot could do 
to mitigate the severity of the terms Count Apponyi did ; but 
none of the defeated states was treated more harshly. We are 
presented with a poignant description of the hopes and fears of 
the Delegation which reached Paris and was kept waiting under 
close police surveillance for weeks. The author pleaded for 
his country first in French, then in English, and he describes 
how the gtim face of Clemenceau, at first so hostile, gradually 
softened as he listened to the presentation of the Hungarian 
case. Great, therefore, was the disappointment when the 
Treaty of Trianon confirmed and indeed exceeded the worst 
apprehensions of the Delegation. The book ends with a brief 
discussion of the aims and work of the League, in which the 
author fervently believed. He had lived long enough to 
witness the bankruptcy of the old nationalism of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginnings of an ambitious attempt to 
rebuild the world on a wider foundation. He died too soon to 
know whether that endeavour will meet with success. And 
we who read his book to-day can no more forecast the issue 
of the swaying struggle between the forces of anarchy and 
the crusade for organisation than when it was writteny 


* * * * * 


THE FRANCISCAN MESSAGE TO 
THE WORLD.* 


If any doubt were felt as to the need for yet another book 
on Franciscanism, it would be dispelled by a glance at this 
important work by the Rector of the Catholic University of 
Milan. Its originality of treatment, the new or little-known 
ground covered in parts of its second section, and its practical 
applications give it exceptional value. It is a study of the 
authentic spirit and ideals of Franciscanism, as exemplified in 
its founder, and in some of his followers through the centuries, 
concluding with a discussion of the way in which these ideals 
may be beneficently related to the problems of our time. It 
does not set out to give a biography of the Saint or a history 
of the Order, though there is a wealth of historical matter in 
it. Dr. Gemelli writes with reverence and enthusiasm, but 

“The Franciscan Message to the World (Il Francescanesimo). By the Very Rev. 


Dr. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. Translated and adapted by Dr. H. L. Hughes. Burns 
Oates and Washbourne. 1934. 7s. 6d. 
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a refreshing absence of sentimentality. The translator would 
seem to have done his part admirably, one is hardly ever 
conscious of reading a translation; the original has been 
slightly abridged. 

The book has three sections, the first, consisting of a few 
short chapters, clear, concise, and discerning, is on St. Francis 
himself ; a knowledge of the facts of his life is assumed. 
A fresh insight is here gained into the familiar themes of his 
love for God and for all created things, his poverty, his prayers, 
his dealings with his immediate circle and with other men, his 
teaching on labour and on true joy. The second part devotes 
a chapter to each century from the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth, treating of “ Franciscan spirituality ” as manifested 
in persons and movements in each ; among the well-known 
figures are others whose names and life-work will be new to 
the general reader. A number of important subjects are, 
of course, involved, such, for instance, as the spread of the 
Third Order and influence of the Tertiaries ; the incredible 
labours and sufferings of the missionary-explorer friars, in 
China, Japan, Mexico, Palestine, and Africa; preaching 
missions at home, and social reforms such as the Monti di 
Pieta; the Universities and the Order, with its weighty 
contribution to theology and learning, mostly on Augustinian 
lines, marked by the great names of Bonaventura, Antony of 
Padua, Hales, Duns Scotus, Lull, Roger Bacon and others. 
The thorny question of the prolonged controversies within 
the Order on Joachimism and the strict observance of absolute 
poverty is handled fairly and frankly ; the growth of new 
branches like the Observants and Capuchins is, it is main- 
tained, a “ sign of life” rather than a “ symptom of weak- 
ness.” During and after the Reformation period, the Friars 
Minor are shown to have been among Rome’s most ardent 
and convincing advocates; their help was invoked, for 
instance, by St. Francis de Sales in combating Calvinism. 
They took a leading part in promulgating the dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception. The vast field of Franciscan 
literature also comes under survey here, from the early 
Legends, and writings of the “ Spirituals,”’ to the historical 
labours of the annalist Luke Wadding in the seventeenth 
century, and the fresh interest in St. Francis shown by the 
Romantics, by Manzoni, Ozanam, and others; this was 
followed by the widespread appreciation and _ scientific 
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research of recent years, largely inaugurated by Paul 
Sabatier, of whom Dr. Gemelli makes honourable mention. 

The third section considers present-day difficulties, and 
shows how the true Franciscan spirit is “no anachronism,” 
but “has a direct answer to give to some of the problems of 
modern life; namely, a spirit of restlessness in men’s inner 
lives, the crisis of liberty, the craving for action and achieve- 
ment and the quest of happiness.” The “ sanctification of 
action ” is claimed as a special note introduced by Francis ; 
it is based on devotion to the Incarnate Lord, and closely 
linked to the inner life. “ It is, in fact, the Gospel put into 
practice.” Liberty of soul, understanding, happiness follow 
on service and on detachment from worldly preoccupations. 
The author is convinced that the influence which was so 
vitalising in the Saint’s own day may prove no less so in 
ours. 

A few slight printing errors, mostly in foreign words, 
might be corrected in the next edition, e.g. (p. xvi) Fianma, 
(pp. 51, 78) Umbertino, (p. 87) Palouccio, (p. 139) Imaculate, 
(p. 223) at (for ac), (p. 246) Sergneur. And as the names 
Clare and Anthony appear in English dress why should not 
Giles and Sylvester ¥ 

E.G.5. 


* ¥ * * * 


POLITICS AND BUSINESS. 


Two books* have lately appeared which, in their different 
ways, throw some light on a problem which grows in its 
importance as well as in its difficulty. Dr. Einzig is already 
well known for his rapid series of studies on financial and 
economic questions. He knows his France particularly well. 
The recurrent crises in French politics and their frequent 
derivation from a financial cause is a matter that many people 
want to have explained to them simply by someone who 
understands it. Dr. Einzig is such a man. His epigram in the 
present volume: “ The French nation has to choose between 
the franc and France ” has had its soundness again illustrated 
since the book was published. Exactly why a further devalua- 
tion is inevitable, and why deflation by taxation is in the 


* France’s Crisis. By Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. The New America. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Bt., P.C., M.P. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 
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alternative impracticable, emerges clearly from Dr. Einzig’s 
brilliant analysis. It is a book of great present interest and 
value. 

By contrast Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland’s book is valuable 
only for the facts it records. The author had made a close 
and prolonged study of Mr. Roosevelt’s “ recovery ” plans in 
the United States. What he relates of the actual practice of 
those plans is as good an account of the subject as one has seen. 
It looks now rather like an epitaph. What is less interesting 
is that Sir Arthur brings a politician’s mind to a study of a 
politician’s work, and therefore tends not to see the wood for 
the trees. He writes, for instance, on p. 208: ‘‘ Capitalism is 
indeed on its trial. So, too, is the freedom of individual initia- 
tive. If this is destroyed, the chief responsibility will lie 
with those who professed to believe in it, but were too remiss 
to try and remedy the admitted shortcomings of the existing 
economic system. The old order must change. What is the 
new order to be? ”’ Such a diagnosis of the position seems to 
the reviewer to be an exact reversal of the truth, It is the 
socialist politicians (and all politicians are socialist in a 
greater or smaller degree) who in our time have prevented 
capitalism and individualism from doing their work. What 
Sir Arthur calls “‘ the freedom of individual initiative ” was 
destroyed by Mr. Roosevelt in the United States as successive 
British Governments have destroyed it in Great Britain. It 
looks as if the United States is to be saved from Mr. Roose- 
velt by the oldest constitution in the world : whence it would 
eae not for the first time, that the oldest things are the 

est ¢ 


G. G. 


THE AUGUSTAN EMPIRE.* 


The ninth volume of the “Cambridge Ancient History” con- 
cluded with the murder of Julius Cesar, and the new volume 
covers the foundation of the Principate and the growth of 
monarchical government as far as the death of Nero in a.p. 68 
and ends with the fall of Jerusalem two years later. A brilliant 


“()“ Cambridge Ancient History,” Vol. 10: The Augustan Empire, 44 B.c.-A.D. 70. 
Cambridge Univ. Press. 378. 6d. net. (2) Claudius the Emperor and his Achievement, 
by Professor Arnaldo Momigliano, English translation by W. D. Hogarth. Oxford 
Univ. Press, 6s. net. 
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team of specialists is brought to the consideration of this 
momentous period. Without pretending that the views of all 
agree one with another, it is yet clear that their work exhibits 
a measure of unity not always apparent in composite under- 
takings. For the student, it is at once a repository of the 
conclusions of research and scholarship and a stepping-stone 
to further inquiry. The Cambridge histories are too frequently 
regarded as specialists’ works solely for the specialist. The 
epoch-making events and consequent attraction of this 
period, discussed with clarity and for the most part in 
masterly style, make this volume of particular interest to 
the more general public. Indeed, it may act as a healthy 
corrective to the flashy and sensational portrayal of figures, 
such as Cleopatra or Nero, usually served up for popular 
digestion. 

In the opening chapters, Dr. W. W. Tarn and Mr. M. P. 
Charlesworth provide an impressive picture, made all the 
more difficult by the paucity of reliable sources, of Philippi 
and the division of duties between Octavian and Antony, of 
the ambitions of Cleopatra and of the ultimate clash ending in 
the final award of Actium. The ideals of either side, for the 
reconciliation of East and West, were not, argues Dr. Tarn, 
so very far apart. 


What were far apart were the actual possibilities. Past history 
had shown that if such ideals were ever to be realised, however 
imperfectly, it could only be done from the West, by a Roman 
through Romans; no one, Roman or Macedonian, could have 
done it from or through the East, for he could never have carried 
Rome with him. In that sense, but perhaps in that sense alone, 
the common verdict is just, that it was well for the world that 
Octavian conquered. 


The Augustan settlement and the stable establishment of 
the pax Romana form naturally the core of this work. Under 
the first Princeps, “the Empire,” says Professor F. E. 
Adcock aptly in his summing up of Augustus’ achievement, 
“‘ became a kernel of peace within a husk of war.” His work 
was one of pacification in a world weary of strife and inse- 
curity. Although Augustus could claim that he had extended 
the boundaries of every frontier province, his work of ex- 
pansion, in the North dealt with by Mr. Ronald Syme 
and in the East by Professor J. G. C. Anderson, was 
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determined rather by the needs of consolidation and internal 
stability than the single aim of conquest. Thus was deferred 
the subjection of Britain until dictated to Claudius by the 
demands of frontier strategy and political expediency. In no 
sphere was Augustus’ work more beneficial than in the 
quickening of industry and commerce. Within the Zollverein 
of a peaceful Roman civilisation was encouraged and emerged 
a flourishing economic system upon the basis of private enter- 
prise. ‘“‘ The victory of Augustus and of the West meant,” 
declares Professor F. Oertel in his survey of economic life and 
conditions which reflect some of our modern questions, “a 
repulse of the tendencies towards State capitalism and State 
socialism which might have come to fruition earlier, had 
Antony and Cleopatra been victorious, than was thus the 
case.” 

Recent discovery and research upon the actual documents 
of Claudius’ reign have gone far to revise the depreciatory 
estimate of contemporary literature, and Mr. Charlesworth 
in his treatment of the Emperor discards the former hypo- 
thesis that Claudius’ imperial policy was directed by his 
freedmen. His reign marks a visible, if not intentional, stage 
from the Augustan principate to the monarchical empire ; 
and it is this which accounts for the contradictions of conser- 
vation and innovation in the Claudian policy, so brilliantly 
discussed by Professor Momigliano in his Claudius the 
Emperor and hts Achtevement. It may be, as Mr. Charlesworth 
says, that “‘ he had no intention of superseding the Senate or 
of making himself absolute master of it.” But in practice, as 
the author recognises, this was the necessary tendency of 
Claudius’ bid for its co-operation. As Professor Momigliano 
points out, “ the Republican spirit could not be turned into 
a weapon for the destruction of the Republican system.” In 
his valuable chapter on religious development, Professor A. D. 
Nock argues that the religious policy-of the Emperor was a 
reversion to tradition. Professor Momigliano, on the other 
hand, sees here exemplified his contradictory aims. ‘ The 
desire for preservation was no more than superficial” and 
was in conflict with Claudius’ fundamental policy of religious 
tolerance in the interests of imperial unity. He cites fresh 
evidence in reference to Judaism, not apparently considered 
by Professor Nock, from the “ Acts of Isidore and Lampon ” 
and a rescript on tomb violation, probably found near 
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Nazareth, to show that tolerance of faith was offset by 
repression of 


any religious movement that threatened the spirit of Roman 
religion. Yet he himself had already undermined that spirit by 
allowing Judaism, from which the new cult drew its proselytes, 
to expand freely under his protection. 


This conflict, however, between the old republican ideal 
and the monarchic system was being steadily, if not deliber- 
ately, resolved in favour of the latter. The growing use of 
freedmen and knights in government, the centralisation of 
power under a civil service, subject to the Princeps, and the 
equal treatment of the provinces and Italy, to whose superi- 
ority Augustus had devoted so much of his social legislation, 
discussed by Mr. Hugh Last, express the new movement, to 
be continued and formally completed by Nero and his 
successors. 

Dr. T. R. Glover is naturally at home in his learned appreci- 
ation of the Augustan age of letters ; while the emergence of 
a distinctive Roman art and the restoration of Rome receive 
the authoritative treatment of Dr. Eugénie Strong. For an 
estimate of the early silver age of literature and the revival of 
art under Nero we have to wait for the succeeding volume. An 
account of the developments in Roman jurisprudence and 
private law has been deferred to a comprehensive treatment 
of law at the time of its classical maturity. 


* * * * * 


SPIRIDONOVA. 


Spiridonova, Revolutionary Terrorist,* is a most remarkable 
woman. In spite of assassinating General Luzhenovsky, 
military commandant of her province of Tambov under the 
Tsarist régime at the age of 20, and enduring pitiless tortures 
after her arrest which ruined her health at the beginning of her 
career ; in spite of long years spent in the prisons of Siberia 
under unspeakable conditions, release at the Revolution of 
1917 which enabled her for some months to co-operate 
in the new Government, then opposition to Bolshevism 
which she fought so that she has been in prison on and off 


* By I. Steinberg, Commissar for Justice in the First Soviet Cabinet, with an 
Introduction by Henry W. Nevinson. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
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ever since 1918, she has managed to keep her head on her 
shoulders and is living in detention in the Urals at this 
moment. Since the assassination she has known only sixteen 
months of freedom. Her survival seems to show that the best 
way to deal with autocracy and stupidity and the brutal force 
of oppression is by boldness and defiance, based on moral 
force and complete disinterestedness. Disinterestedness is a 
poor word to explain the act of assassination on the part of a 
sensitive, educated woman. Nothing but the cruel persecu- 
tion of the peasants in her district could have nerved her to it. 
The peasants had been burning down the houses of their 
landowners. Punitive expeditions were organised. 


As soon as an expedition arrived at a denounced village, the 
drums would be beaten to call all the peasants together. The 
immediate handing-over of the ringleaders would be demanded 
and at the same time a wholesale flogging would be begun... . 
Shots would be fired into the living mass. . . . Fire would be set 
to the village in various places. . . . Inhabitants of a village 
forewarned of the approach of one of these train-bands would 
attempt to divert the fury of their torturers by demonstrating 
their complete submission. .. . At the entrance to every cottage 
there would be peasants waiting on their knees, with propitiatory 
offerings of bread and salt.... 

Shooting, whipping, and slow torturing to death did not exhaust 
Luzhenovsky’s methods of restoring order. He would despoil the 
peasants of their grain, set fire to their villages and rape their 
women. 


The account of life in the women’s prison (Katorga) at 
Malzev in Siberia, far away from civilisation on the border of 
Mongolia, is a fine tribute to the energy and character of these 
Social Revolutionaries. They were allowed all books except 
politics and economics. They organised their day into periods 
of study. Some took up archeology, others mathematics ; 
courses were held in foreign languages ; they read Nietzsche, 
Dostoievsky, the Bible, Indian philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, Tolstoi, “a few studied Karl Marx.” “ Only he has a 
right to call himself a convinced socialist and atheist whom 
no system of metaphysics can confute,’’ wrote one. Of what 
other country could such a report be given of life in prison ? 

The main points of Maria Spiridonova’s differences with 
Lenin at the beginning of the Bolshevist régime are contained 
in Part ITI. The first was the Treaty of Brest Litovsk. Lenin 
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wanted a “breathing-space” to achieve the revolution. 
Spiridonova wanted to continue the World War in the hope 
of spreading world revolution. Signs of it were beginning in 
Germany. Then the Germans, after the Treaty, pushed 
forward and occupied the Ukraine, cruelly despoiling the 
peasants. Russia starved for want of the bread that the 
Germans took. When the Germans had withdrawn, Lenin 
organised the forcible collection of produce, and punitive 
expeditions against the villages antagonised and embittered 
the rural population. The policy of “socialisation of the 
land” had been turned into state capitalism. In allying her 
party with the Bolshevists, Spiridonova rallied her followers 
to their duty of “ carrying over into this somewhat primitive 
movement the living spirit of religious inspiration . . 
Bolshevism has no inner inspiration. Everything in it is 
founded on hatred and bitterness. . . .” And again: “ No 
need exists for a system of terrorism.” And yet members of 
her party proceeded to outrages in order to alter the Soviet 
policy, the party came to an end, and Spiridonova went to 
prison in the Kremlin. 

Mr. I. Steinberg has given us the history of the Social 
Revolutionaries from 1905 to the year 1922, and the stories 
of many of them are interwoven in the narrative. He has 
studied sources of information not hitherto available. The 


book makes painful reading, but is very interesting/ 
E. M. B. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


Mr. Rolland A. Chaput, who is a French Canadian, educated in the 
United States, has written a useful book* about the part that is played 
in British foreign policy by the question of disarmament. He has an 
argument to make: namely, that the limitation and reduction of 
armaments is necessarily and always a feature of British foreign policy 
because it happens always to serve the unchanging purpose of that 
policy. But such an argument will neither surprise nor help any 
British reader. What makes the book valuable is that it gives a full 
history of the part played by British Governments since the war in the 
diplomacy, by conference and otherwise, about armaments. The com- 
plete facts are collected up to 1934, when the preliminary talks about 

* Disarmament in British Foreign Policy. By Rolland A. Chaput. Allen and 
Unwin. 16s. net. 
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this year’s projected naval conference were suspended. Mr. Chaput’s 
work has been done carefully. He has taken the trouble to sift and 
verify his facts: a necessary drudgery without which the book would 
have been robbed of its value. The author’s English is for the most 
part clear and therefore good. There are one or two quaint exceptions, 
such as “In the first place, the data considered were only those 
phenomena taking place in a time-space continuum which could be 
easily checked by independent critical observers.” That quotation 1s 
not made in a carping spirit. The book is good and useful. 


G. G. 


* * * * * 


In writing the first substantial biography of George Tierney,* Mr. 
H. K. Olphin has made a learned and necessary contribution to the 
history of the Whig party during its long years of opposition prior to 
the Great Reform Bill. Of mercantile origin and without influence, 
Tierney was elected to Parliament in the popular franchise of South- 
wark in 1797, as an independent Whig and ardent constitutional 
reformer. He refused to secede with Fox and remained in the House of 
Commons to conduct a brilliant and single-handed opposition to Pitt. 
After Fox’s death in 1806 he joined the Addington ministry, and on 
being rejected by Southwark in 1807 for political apostasy he became 
henceforth dependent for his seat upon the patronage of the Whig 
aristocracy. Tierney was prompted as much by ambition as by detached 
reflection when he “ decided that no great object could be achieved 
without party.” Thereafter, under Ponsonby and as leader himself in 
1817-21, Tierney strove for party cohesion against the diverging and 
disintegrating influences of Creevey, Burdett, Brougham and Hume. 
Of a narrow intellect, without a constant policy or magnetic influence, 
he inevitably failed ; but, says Mr. Olphin, ‘‘ during the darkest years 
of the history of the Whig party, Tierney more than anyone else pre- 
served it from extinction in the House of Commons ” and prepared the 
way for the Reform Bill. The author presents no enthusiastic eulogy. 
He is most sensible of Tierney’s defects, his inconsistencies and breaches 
of political faith, his fatal indecision and lack of judgment. Mr. Olphin 
would appear to agree with Disraeli and others that Tierney could 
have overthrown Lord Liverpool in 1819. Whether the author’s 
estimate be challenged here or there, he has clearly striven for a 
balanced judgment, based upon contemporary records, including in 
particular the hitherto unpublished Tierney correspondence. 


* * * * * 


The career of Lady Hester Stanhope} provides excellent material for 
popular biography and Miss Joan Haslip has made full use of her 
opportunity in this vivid and fascinating life. The grand-daughter of 


* Allen & Unwin. tos. 6d. net. { Cobden-Sanderson. tos, 6d. net. 
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the great Earl of Chatham, Lady Hester gained in English society a 
remarkable reputation for brilliant intellect, matched by an outspoken 
hauteur and utter disregard for social conventions. While acting as 
hostess for her uncle, the younger Pitt, she could dismiss Castlereagh as 
his “ monotonous Lordship,” while her retort to Lord Mulgrave, who 
remarked at breakfast that his egg-spoon was broken, is famous. 
““ Haven’t you noticed that Mr. Pitt uses very often slight and weak 
instruments to effect his ends? ” On the death of Pitt she fell, without 
wealth and despised by society. In 1810 she left England for the Near 
East, and the author describes in rich colour the mystical reputation 
and authority she acquired among chieftain and arab by her pride and 
bearing and almost masculine daring. Eventually, in 1814, she settled 
down in a disused convent upon Mount Lebanon. Although eccen- 
tricity turned to mental derangement, and she dabbled in magic and 
necromancy, she retained something of her intellectual powers, ex- 
pressed in relentless monologue, until her death in 1839. While Miss 
Haslip has drawn inevitably upon the Memoirs and Travels of Lady 
Hester’s faithful doctor, Charles Meryon, she makes use of some 
hitherto unpublished material. 


* * * ¥* * 


Few people have greater facility and power of expression in describing 
wild life than Miss Vivienne de Watteville. Her new book, Speak to 
the Earth,* contains a remarkable account of a five months’ trip in 
Tanganyika where she aimed to study and photograph the fauna, 
especially elephants, and whence she only emerged after several hair- 
breadth escapes. This book, however, is more than a portrayal of 
animal life, for in it Miss de Watteville expresses her philosophy of com- 
munity with nature, and the inherent friendliness of beast with man. 
This was exemplified in particular by her lonely vigil in an alpine hut on 
the heights of Mount Kenya. Here she sought the attention of animal 
and bird ; and when a mountain fire made an oasis of her hut her dream 
of brotherhood came true, “ not only to be surrounded by all these birds 
and beasts, but to know that they looked to me for sustenance.” 


* * * * * 


Sixteen essays upon “ themes susceptible to youth influence ” and 


of “a wide significance ” have been collected in Growing Opinions,} 
under the editorship of Mr. Alan Campbell Johnson. The writers are 
all under twenty-five and are mostly past or present university students. 
This volume is not, and indeed lays no claim to be, more representative 
of the general outlook of British youth than any other symposium 
composed by young intellectuals. The principle adopted in this 
collection has been “a balance between analysis and personal reac- 
tion,” between the discernment of contemporary life and trends and 


* Methuen. 15s, net. + Methuen. 6s, net. 
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expressions of thought. The natural and inevitable discontent with 
the present receives wide attention, although the more difficult articu- 
lation of constructive ideas is by no means absent. Mention may be 
made of Mr. Harold Stovin’s essay on education, which falls somewhere 
between “the primitive tribalism of the public schools” and the 
excessive individualism promoted by the so-called progressive schools. 
A despairing plea to youth for a higher standard of literary taste comes 
from the pen of Mr. David Huxley. The passing of Christian dogma 
and organised religion is the dogmatic contention of Mr. Neil Hutchi- 
son in the course of a superficial and extremely controversial article. 

On the other hand a stimulating essay by Mr. Spencer Barrett 
argues for the youthfulness, simplicity and directness of the Greek 
tradition in art. The Editor’s chapter on peace and war is symptomatic 
of the thoughtful youth’s outlook. After toying with the various forms 
of pacifism, he finally acknowledges the collective system, taking in 
his view the form of an international police force, as the practical 
solution to the problem of peace. 

The subject of youth and politics has been entrusted to Mr. Frank 
Hardie, a socialist, who discourses at length upon the radical tendency 
of Oxford undergraduate opinion. It may be added, however, that 
moderate Cambridge is probably more representative of English 
student politics than the extremities of Oxford opinion allow. Mr. 
Hardie fears, however, that the more general youth of the country 
“‘ waiting to be absorbed into any positive movement with sufficiently 
seductive slogans ” may be caught by the Fascists. Like many others, 
he exaggerates the interest taken in England in political causes by the 
very young, a section of whom is brilliantly depicted by Miss Angela 
Milne in her tiny sketch of middle class family life. 


* * * * * 


The case for unregulated industry is put by Mr. I. M. Horobin in his 
forceful and witty little book, Pleasures of Planning.* He contends that 
there exists no problem of over-production as such. The apparent glut 
“is a falling off in demand which has not been met by the necessary 
fall in prices.” The author proceeds to attack industrial regulations, 
particularly the marketing schemes and quotas, as impeding the only 
successful and automatic regulator, the law of supply and demand, 
The old-fashioned economics have been “ outgrown” because “ truth 
isn’t as much fun as fairy tales.” He exemplifies his argument in the 
failure of the Roosevelt experiment and makes a scathing attack upon 
the subsidised beet sugar industry. The true statesman must look “ to 
the steady improvement of the voluntary and statutory social services, 
within a framework of free enterprise” and not to “ fussy and ill- 
conceived attempts to freeze the liberty and corrupt the independence 
of employer and employee alike.” 


* Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net. 


